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From an Old Newspaper. 
THEATRE, COVENT GARDEN. 


A new pantomime was produced at this Thea- 
tre founded on the name at least of ** Whitting- 
ton and his Cat.’’ In this ® new epigramatick 
sung is sung with good effect, and which, we 
think, we can trace to the very able pen of Mr. 
James Smith. . 


SONG BY THE CLOWN. 
Now’s the time to change our clime, 
Commerce shuts his day book; 
Trade forgets his book of debts, 
Pleasure opes his play-book, 
Age throws off his winter cough, 
Gout forgets his flannel; 
Small and great at Dover wait, 
To cross the British channel. 
London now is out of town, 
Who in England tarries ? 
Who can hear to linger there, 
When all the world’s in Paris. 


Jockies, Jews, and Parlez-vous, 
Courtezans and Quakers, 
Players, Peers, and Auctioneers, 
Parsons, Undertikers, 
Modish airs, from Wapping stairs, 
Wit from Norton Falgate, 
Bagatelle from Clerkenwell, 
And elegance from Aldgate, 


London now, Xe. 


City dames, the rage in flames, 
(They know how to time it) 
Mrs. Sims is full of whims, 
And hates our foggy climate, 
Mrs. Grill is very ill, 
Nothing can improve her, 
Ualess she sees the Thuilleries, 
And waddles thro’ Louvre, 


London now, &c. 


Lawk! who is that, with monstrous hat, 
Her parasol who handles? 
°Tis Mrs. Flame, the Borough dame, 
Who deals in tallow candles. 
Nay, Goody, pray don’t turn away, 
These Mounseers do not trust ’em; 
Whene’er we meet in Tooley street, 
I promise you my custom. 
London now, &ec. 


Prudence chides, Folly guides, 
We know which to mind most; 
And fairly bid, as Boney did, 
The devil take the hindmost! 
Thus we dance through giddy France, 
And when we find the fun done, 
The piper pay, and march away 
With empty purse to London, 


London now, &c. 
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GOD’S WAYS. 


Gop spesks to hearts of men in many ways: 
Some the red banner of the rising sun 
Spread o’er the snow-clad hills, has taught His 
raise ; 
Some the sweet silence when the day is done; 
Some, after loveless lives, at length have won 
His word in children’s hearts and children’s 
gaze : 
And some have found Him where low rafters 


ring 
To greet the hand that helps, the heart that 
cheers; 
And some in prayer, and some in perfecting 
Of watchful toil through unrewarding years * 


And some not less are His, who vainly sought 
His voice, and with His silence have been 
taught, — 
Who bare his chain that bade them to be bound, 
And, at the end, in finding not, have found. 
Spectator. A. 8. 


SONNET. 
Tue laughing children playing on the shore 
Heed nothing but their sport; the boundless 
skv, 
The ocean that with languid waves doth sigh 
Or hurls its thunders with a wild uproar, 
The rocks and shadowing cliffs, are seen no 
more, 
While eagerly with little spades they try 
To build their mimic castles firm and high, 
Or make deep trenches on their sandy floor. 
And we, grown men, with age and knowledge 
blest, 
Scarce mark God’s face in earth and heaven 
and sea; 
Scarce hear God’s voice, for all we are so 
wise, — 
By self-made cares and anxious toil opprest; 
Thoughtless, but not from childbood’s simple 


glee, 
Nor dazzled with the light in youthful eyes. 


Spectator. Joun Dennis, 


L’AMOUR ET LA MORT. 


Wuen the end comes, and we must say good-bye, 
And I am going to the quiet land; 
And sitting in some loved place hand in hand, 
For the last time together, you and I, 
We watch the winds blow and the sunlight lie 
About the spaces of oar garden home, 
Soft by the washing of the western foam, 
Where we have lived and loved.in days put by; 


We must not weep, my darling, or upbraid 
The quiet Death who comes to part us twain; 
But kuow that parting would not be such pain, 

Had not our love a perfect flower been made. 

And we shall find it in God’s garden laid, 

On that sweet day, wherein we meet again. 
Temple Bar. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
GREEK LYRICAL POETRY.* 

To compress into a single article all that 
should be said about the Greek lyrical 
poets in Bergk’s collection is impossible. 
Yet by eliminating the writers of elegies 
and iambics, who may be considered sep- 
arately as gnomic poets and satirists, the 
field is somewhat narrowed. Sirmonides 
of Amorgos, Archilochus, Theognis, Solon, 
not to mention lesser names, are by this 
process legitimately excluded. The o- 
lian lyrists, with Sappho at their head, 
and the so called Dorian lyrists, who cul- 
minate in Pindar, remain. Casting a 
glance backwards into the remote shad- 
ows of antiquity we find that lyrical 
poetry, like all art in Greece, took its 
origin in connection with primitive Nature- 
worship. The songt of Linus, referred to 
by Homer in his description of the shield 
of Achilles, was a lament sung by reapers 
for the beautiful dead youth who symbol- 
ized the decay of summer’s prime. In the 
funeral chant for Adonis, women bewailed 
the fleeting splendour of the spring ; and 
Hyaciuthus, loved and slain by Phebus, 
whom the Laconian youths and maidens 
honoured, was again a type of Vernal love- 
liness deflowered. The Bacchic songs of 
alternating mirth and sadness, which gave 
birth, through the Dithyramb, to Tragedy, 
aud through the Comus-hymn to Comedy, 
marked the waxing and the waning of 
successive years, the pulses of the heart 
of Nature, to which men listened as the 
months passed over them. In’ their dim 
beginnings these elements of Greek poetry 
are hardly to be distinguished from the 
dirges and the raptures of Asiatic cere- 
monial, in which the dance and chant and 
song were mingled in a vague monotony 
— generation after generation expressing 
the same emotions according to traditions 
handed down from their forefathers. But 
the Greek genius was endowed with the 
faculty of distinguishing, differentiating, 
vitalizing, what the Oriental nations left 
hazy and confused and inert. Therefore 
with the very earliest stirrings of conscious 
art in Greece, we remark a powerful 


* Poete Lyrici Greci. Tertiis Curis recensuit 
THeoporus BERGK. 3vols. Leipsic. 1866. 
t An old Linus-song is given by Bergk, p. 1297, 
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specializing tendency. Articulation suc- 
ceeds to mere interjectional utterance. 
Separate forms of music and of metre are 
devoted, with the unerring instinct of a 
truly esthetic race, to the expression of 
the several moods and passions of the soul. 
An unconscious psychology leads by intu- 
itive analysis to the creation of distinct 
branches of composition, each accurately 
adapted to its special purpose. From the 
very first commencement of their litera- 
ture, the Greeks thus determined separate 
styles and established critical canons, 
which, though empirically and sponta- 
neously formed, were based on real rela- 
tions between the moral and esthetical 
sides of art, between feeling and expres- 
sion, substance and form. The Hexame- 
ter was consecrated to epical narrative ; 
the Elegy was confined to songs of lament 
or meditation; the Iambic assumed a 
satiric character. To have written a nar- 
rative in Iambics or a satire in Hexame- 
ters would have been odious to Greek 
taste: the stately march of the Dactylic 
metre seemed unfit for snarling and invec- 
tive; the quick flight of the Iambic did 
not carry weight enough of volume to sus- 
tain a lengthy narrative. In the same 
way the infinite divisions of lyrical poetry 
had all their own peculiar properties. How 
could a poet have bewailed his loves or 
losses in the stately structure of the Pin- 
daric ode? Conversely, a hymn to Pho- 
bus, required more sunorousness and elab- 
oration than the recurring stanzas of the 
Sapphic or Alcaic offered. It was the busi- 
ness, therefore, of the Greek poet, after 
duly considering his subject, to select the 
special form of poetry consecrated by long 
usage for his particular purpose, to con- 
form his language to some species of music 
inseparable from that style, and then, 
within the prescribed limits both of metre 
and melody, to exercise his imagination as 
freely as he could, and to produce novelty. 
This amount of fixity in the forms of 
poetry and music arose from the exquisite 
tact and innate taste of the Greek race. 
It was far from being a piece of scholastic 
pedantry or of Chinese conservation. . No ; 
the diction, metre, and music of an elegy 
or an ode gravitated to a certain form as 
naturally as the ingredients of a ruby or a 
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sapphire crystallize into a crimson or an | quantity of church music that exists in 


azure stone. The discrimination shown 
by the Greeks in all the technicalities of 
art remained in full vigour till the decline 
of their literature. It was not until the 
Alexandrian age that they began to con- 
found these delicate distinctions, and to 
use the Idyllic Hexameter for all subjects, 
whether narrative, descriptive, elegiac, 
enccmiastic, or hymeneal. Then, and not 
till then, the Greeks descended to that 
degradation of art which prevailed, for 
instance, in England during what we call 
the classic period of our literature. Under 
the influence of Dryden and of Pope, an 
English Poet used no metre but the heroic 
couplet, whether he were writing a play, 
an epigram, a satire, an epic, ap eclogue, 
an elegy, or a didactic epistle; thus losing 
all elasticity of style, all the foree which 
appropriate form conimunicates to thought. 

To describe the minute subdivisions of 
the art of lyric poetry in Greece, to show 
how wisely their several limits were pre- 
scribed, how firmly adhered to, and to 
trace the connection of choral song with 
all the affairs of public and private life, 
would be a task of some magnitude. Colo- 
nel Mure, in a well-known passage, writes : 
“From Olympus down to the workshop 
or the sheep-fold, from Jove and Apollo 
to the wandering mendicant, every rank 
and degree of the Greek community, di- 
vine or human, had its own proper allot- 
ment of poetical celebration. The gods 
had their hymns, nomes, pzans, dithy- 
rambs; great men had their encomia and 
epinikia; the votaries of pleasure their 
erotica and symposiaca; the mourner his 
threnodia and elegies; the vine-dresser 
had his epilenia; the herdsmen their 
bucolica; even the beggar his eiresione 
and chelidonisma.” Lyrical poetry in 
Greece was not produced, like poetry in 
modern times, for the student, by men 
who find they have a taste for versifying. 
It was intimately intertwined with actual 
life, and was so indispensable that every 
town had ifs professional poets and chorus- 
es, just as every church in Europe now 
bas its organist, of greater or less preten- 
sion. The mass of lyrical poetry which 
must have existed in Greece, was probably 
enormous. We can only compare it to the 





Germany and Italy, in MS. and print, 
good, bad, and indifferent, unknown and 
unexplored, so voluminous that no one 
ventures to sift it or reduce it to order. 
Of this large mass we possess the frag- 
ments. Just as the rocky islands of the 
ZEgean Archipelago testify to the exist- 
ence of a submerged tract of mountain 
heights and valleys, whose summits alone 
appear above the waves, so the odes of 
Pindar, the waifs and strays of Sappho, 
Simonides, and others, are evidences of 
the loss we have sustained. They prove 
that beneath the ocean of time and obliv- 
ion remain for ever buried thousands and 
thousands of supreme works of art. To 
collect the fragments, to piece them to- 
gether, to ponder over them until their 
scattered indications offer some suggestion 
of the whole which has been lost, is all 
that remains to the modern student. Like 
the mutilated marbles of Praxiteles, chips 
broken off from bas-reliefs and statues 
which are disinterred from the ruins of 
Rome or Herculaneum, the minutest por- 
tions of the Greek lyrists have their value. 
We must be thankful for any two words 
of Sappho that survive in authentic juxta- 
position, for any hemistich that may be ver- 
itably styled a relic of “some tender- 
hearted scroll of pure Simonides.” Chance 
has wrought fantastically with these relics. 
The lyrists, even in classical days, fell 
comparatively early into neglect. They 
were too condensed in language, too dif- 
ficult in style, too sublime in imagination 
for the pedants of the later Empire. Long 
before its close, Greek literature was op- 
pressed with its own wealth ; in the words 
of Livy, magnitudine laboravit sua. Taste, 
too, began to change: sophistic treatises, 
idyllic verses, novelettes in prose, neat epi- 
grams, usurped upon the grander forms of 
composition. The stagnation, again, of 
civic life under imperial sway proved un- 
favourable to the composition of national 
odes and to choric celebrations in which 
whole peoples took a part. So disdainful 
in her almsgiving has fortune been, that 
she has only flung to us the Epinikian odes 
of Pindar; while his hymns to the gods, 
his processional chants, his funeral dirges, 
are lost. Young Athens, Alexandria, and 
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Byzantium cared, we may conceive, for | Before proceeding to consider the jus- 
poems which shed lustre on athletic sports | tice of the time-honoured division of Greek 
and horse-racing. Trainers, boxers, riders, | Lyrics into Holian and Dorian, it will be 
chariot-drivers — all the muscular section | well to pass in review a few of the princi- 
of the public—had some interest in by-| pal classes into which Greek choral poetry 
gone Pythian or Olympian victories. But may be divided. Only thus can any idea 
who sought to preserve the antiquated | of its richness and variety be formed. The 
hymns to Phoebus and to Zeus, when the | old Homeric éuvo, or hymns dedicated to 
rites of Isis and Serapis and the Phrygian | special deities, were intended to be sung 
mother were in vogue? The outspoken|at festivals and rhapsodical contests. 
boldness of the Erotic and Satiric lyrists | Their technical name was Proémia or pre- 
stood them in bad stead. When Theo-| ludes — preludes, that is, to a longer re- 
dora was exhibiting her naked charms in| citation; and, on this account, as they 
the arena, who could commend the study | were chanted by the poet himself, they 
of Anacreon in the school-room? Degen-| were written in hexameters. With them, 
eracy of public morals and prudery of lit-| therefore, we have nothing here to do. 
erary taste go not unfrequently together. | Processional hymns, or Prosodia, on the 
Therefore, the Emperor Julian proscribed | contrary, were strictly lyrical, and consti- 
Archilochus; and what Julian proscribed | tuted a large portion of the poetry of Pin- 
the Christians sought to extirpate. To) dar, Aleman, and Stesichorus. They were 
destroy an ode of Sappho was a good | sung at solemn festivals by troops of men 
work. Consequently, we possess no com-| and maidens walking, crowned with olive, 
plete edition of even a section of the works | myrtle, bay, or oleander, to the shrines. 
of any lyrist except Pindar; what remains | Their style varied with the occasion and 
of the others has been preserved in the} the character of the deity to whom they 
works of critics, anecdote-mongers, and| were addressed. When Hecuba led her 
grammarians; who cite tantalizing pas-| maidens in dire necessity to the shrine of 
sages to prove a rule in syntax, to illustrate | Pallas, tne Prosodion was solemn and 
a legend or a custom, to exemplify a canon | earnest. When Sophocles, with lyre in 
of taste. Imbedded in ponderous prose, | hand, headed the chorus round the trophy 
these splintered jewels escaped the icono-| of Salamis, it was victorious and martial. 
clastic zeal of the monks. Thanks be to|If we wish to present to our mind a pic- 
Athenzus above all men, to Longinus, to! ture of these processional ceremonies, we 
Philostratus, to Maximus Tyrius,to Plu-|may study the frieze of the Parthenon 
tarch, the moralist, to Stobzus, to Heph-| preserved among the Elgin Marbles. 
zstio, to Herodian, and to the host of | Those long lines of maidens and young 
other Dryasdusts from whose heaps of | men, with baskets in their hands, with 
shot rubbish Bergk and his predecessors | flowers and palm-branches, with censers 
have sorted out the fragments of extin-| and sacred emblems, are marching to the 
guished stars! As a masterpiece of pa-| sound of flutes and lyres and to the state- 
tient, self-denying, scientific, exhaustive |ly rhythms of antiphonal chanting. When 
investigation, the three volumes of Bergk | they reach the altar of the god a halt is 
are unrivaled. Every author of antiquity | made; the libations are poured; and now 
has been laid under contribution, subjected | the music changes to a solemn and spon- 
to critical analysis, compared and confront- | daic measure—for the term spondaic 
ed with his fellow-witnesses. The result, | seems to be derived from the fact that the 
reduced to the smallest possible compass, | libation-hymn was composed in a grave 
yields a small glittering heap of pure gold- | and heavy metre of full feet. Hephastion 
dust, a little handful of auriferous deposit! has preserved a spondaic verse of Ter- 
sifted from numberless river-beds, crushed pander which illustrates this rhythm : 

from huge masses of unfertile quartz. In 





: ; . onévdwuev Taig Mva 
our admiration of the scholar’s ingenuity, poner te amas 
we almost forget our sorrow for so much Kai td Mwodpyy 


irreparable waste. Aaroic vici. 
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In the age of Greek decadence the hon- 
ours of the Prosodion were sometimes 
= to men. Athenzus presents this 
ively picture of the procession which 
greeted Demetrius Poliorketes: “ When 
Demetrius returned from Leucadia and 
Corcyra to Athens, the Athenians received 
him not only with incense and garlands 
and libations, but they even sent out proces- 
sional choruses, and greeted him with Ithy- 
yes hymns and dances: stationed by 

is chariot-wheels, they sang and danced 
and chanted that he alone was a real god; 
the rest were sleeping, or were on a jour- 
ney, or did not exist; they called him son 
of Poseidon and Aphrodite, eminent for 
beauty, universal in his goodness to man- 
kind ; then they prayed and besought and 
supplicated him like a god.” The hymn 
which they sang may be read in Bergk, vol. 
iii. p. 1514. It is one of the most interest- 
ing relics of antiquity. 

A special kind of prosodia were the Par- 
thenia, or processional hymns of maidens ; 
such, for example, as the Athenian girls 
sang to Pallas while they climbed the 
staircase of the Parthenon. Aristophanes 


has presented us with a beautiful example 
of antiphonal Parthenia, at the end of his 
Lysistrata, where choruses of Athenian 
and Spartan girls sing turn and turn 


about in rivalry, Aleman won his laurels 
at Sparta by the composition of this kind 
of hymn. A fragment (Bergk, p. 842) only 
remains to show what they were like: 
“No more, ye honey-voiced, sweet-singing 
maidens, can my limbs support me: oh, oh, 
that I were a cerylus, who skims the flower 
of the sea with halcyons, of a dauntless 
heart, the sea-blue bird of spring!” Such 
Parthenia, when addressed to Phoebus, 
were called Daphnephorica; for the maide 
ens carried laurel-branches to his shrine. 
A more charming picture cannot be con- 
ceived than that which is presented to our 
fancy by these white-robed virgins, each 
with her rod of bay and crown of laurel- 
leaves, ascending the marble steps of the 
tem; le of the Dorian god. John Lyly, 
who had imbibed the spirit of Greek life, 
has written a hymn, “ Sing to Apollo, god 
of day!” which might well have been used 
at such a festival. 

The Prosodia of which we have been 
speaking were addressed to all the gods. 
But there were other choric hymns with 
special names consecrated to the service of 
—— deities. Of this sort was the 
ean, sung to Phoebus in his double char- 
acter of a victorious and a healing god. 
The Pan was both a song of war and of 
peace; it was the proper accompaniment 
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of the battle and the feast. In like man- 
ner the Hyporchem, which, as its name im- 
plies, was always accompanied by a dance, 
originally formed a portion of the cult of 
Pheebus. The chorus described in Iliad 
xviii. 599, and the glorious pageant of 
Olympus celebrated in the Hymn to Apollo, 
186, were, technically speaking, Hypor- 
chems. As the Pan and the Hyporchem 
were originally consecrated to Apollo, 
so the Dithyramb and the Phallic Hymn 
belonged to Dionysos. The Dithyramb 
never lost the tempestuous and enthusias- 
tic character of Bacchice revelry; but in 
time it grew from being a wild ceiebration 
of the mystic sufferings of Bacchus into 
the sublime art of Tragedy. Arion forms 
the point of this transition. He seems to 
have thrown a greater reality of passion and 
dramatic action into his choruses, which 
led to the introduction of dialogue, and so 
by degrees to Tragedy proper. Mean- 
while the Dithyramb, as a tumultuous 
choric hyimn, retained its individual exis- 
tence. Its chorus was styled Cyclic, prob- 
ably from their movement in a circle 
round the Thymelé. Every town in 
Greece had its chorodidascalus, a fuuction- 
ary whom Aristophanes ridicules in the 
person of Kinesias* in the birds. He is 
introduced warbling the wildest, windiest 
nonsense, and entreating to have a pair of 
wings given him that he may chase his 
airy ideas through the sky. The Phallic 
Hymn, from which in like manner Comedy 
took its origin, was a mad outpouring of 
purely animal exultation. Here the wine- 
god was celebrated as the pleasure-loving, 
drunken, lascivious deity. Aristophanes, 
again, our truest source of information re- 
specting all the details of Greek life, sup- 
plies us with an instance of one of thsee 
songs, and of the simple rites which ac- 
companied its performance. In the Frogs,f 
also, the master of Comedy has presented 
us with an elaborate series of Bucchic 
Hymns. Here the Phallic and Satiric 
element is combined with something of 
the grandeur of the Dithyrambie Ode ; 
the curious mixture of sarcasm, obsceni- 
ty, and splendid poetry offers a striking 
instance of Greek religious feeling, so in- 
comprehensible to modern minds. It is 
greatly to be regretted that our informa- 
tion respecting the Dithyramb and the 
Phallic Chorus has to be obtained from a 
dramatic poet rather than from any per- 
fect specimens of these compositions. 


* See Frere, vol. ii. pp. 200 and 201. 
t See Ir. of Acharnians, F€ere, vol. ii. p. 17. 
¢ Frere’s Translation, vol. ii. pp. 241-245. 
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Bergk’s collection, full as it is, yields no- 
thing* but hints and fragments. 

Passing to the Lyrics which were con- 
nected with circumstances of human life, 
the first to be mentioned are Epinikia, or 
odes sung in honour of victors at the games. 
Of these, in the splendid series of Pindar 
and in the fragments of Simonides, we 
have abundant examples. We are also 
able to trace their development from the 
simple exclamation off T7/veAAa & KadAivixe, 
the composition of which was ascribed to 
Archilochus, and which Pindar looked back 
upon with scornful triumph. Indeed, in 
his hands, to use the phrase of Words- 
worth, “the thing became a _ trumpet, 
whence he blew soul-animating strains.” 
The Epinikian Ode was the most costly 
and splendid flower in the victor’s wreath. 
Pindar compares the praise which he pours 
forth for Diagoras the Rhodian to noblest 
wine foaming in the golden goblet, which 
a father gives to honour his son-in-law, the 

rime and jewel of his treasure-house. 

he occasions on which such odes were 
sung were various — either when the victor 
was being crowned, or when he was re- 
turning to his native city, or by torchlight 
during the ending of the victorious day, or 
at a banquet after his reception in his 
home. On one of these occasions the poet 
would appear with his trained band of 
singers and musicians, and, taking his stand 
by the altar of the god to whom the victor 
offered a thanksgiving sacrifice, would 
guide the choric stream of song through 
strophe and antistrophe and epode, in so- 
norous labyrinths of eulogy and mytholog- 
ical allusion — prayer, praise, and admoni- 
tion mingling with the fumes of intoxicat- 
ing poetry. Of all these occasions the 
most striking must have been the com- 
memoration of a victory in the temple of 
Zeus at Altis, near Olympia, by moonlight. 
The contest has taken place during the 
day ; and the olive wreath has been placed 
upon the head, say of Myronides, from 
Thebes. Having rested from his labours, 
after the bath and the banquet, crowned 
with his victorious garland and with fillets 
bound about his hair, he stands surrounded 
by his friends. Zeus, in ivory and gold, 
looks down from his marble pedestal. 
Through the open roof shines a moon of 
the south, glancing aslant on statue and 
column and carved bas-relief; while below, 
the red glare of torches, paling its silver, 
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choral hymn, with praise of Myronides and 
praise of Thebes, and stormy flights of 
fancy shooting beyond sun and stars. At 
its close follow libation, dedication, hands 
upraised in prayer to Zeus. Then the 
trampling of sandalled feet upon the mar- 
ble floor, the procession with songs still 
sounding to the temple-gate, and on a sud- 
den, lo! the full moon, the hills, and plain, 
and solemn night of stars. The band dis- 
perses, and the Comus succeeds to the 
thanksgiving. 

As a contrast to the Epinikia we may 
take the different kinds of Threnoi, or 
funeral songs. The most primitive was 
called Epikedeian, a dirge or coronach, 
improvised by women over the bodies of 
the dead. The lamentations of Helen and 
Andromache for Hector, and of the slave- 
girls for Patroclus, are Homeric instances |. 
of this species. Euripides imitates them * 
in his tragedies — in the dirge sung by An- 
tigone, for instance, in the Phcenissx, and 
in the wailings of Hecuba for Astyanax in 
the Troades. A different kind of Threnos 
were the songs of Linus, Hyacinth, Adonis, 
and others, to which we have already al- 
luded in the beginning of this paper. The 
finest extant specimen of this sort is Bion’s 
Lament for Adonis, which, however, was 
composed in the Idyllic age, when the hex- 
ameter had been substituted for the richer 
and more splendid lyric metres. A third 
class of Threnos consisted of complex 
choral hymns composed by poets like Si- 
monides or Pindar, to be sung at funeral 
solemnities. Many of our most precious 
lyric fragments, those which embody phil- 
osophical reflections on life and dim pre- 
visions of another world, belong to dirges 
of this elaborate kind. 

Marriage festivals offered another occa- 
sion for lyric poetry. The Hymeneal, sung 
during the wedding ceremony, the Epitha- 
lamium, chanted at the house of the bride- 
groom, and many other species, have been 
defined by the grammarians. Unfortu- 
nately we possess nothing but the merest 
debris of any true Greek ode of this kind. 
Sappho’s are the best. We have to study 
the imitations of her style in Catullus, the 
marriage chorus at the end of the Birds 
of Aristophanes, and the Epithalamium of 
Helen by Theocritus, in order to form a 
remote conception of what a Sapphic mar- 
riage chorus might have been. In banquet 
songs we are more fortunate. Abundant 


flickers with fitful crimson on the glowing |are the Parcenia of Alcmus, Anacreon, 


faces of young men. 


* See however the 


Dionysos, pp. 1299 130 


t Bergk, p. 716,#indar ix. i. 


Then swells the | Treognis, and others. Scolia, or catches, 


so called from their irregular metrical 


interesting archaic hymns to | structure, were also in vogue at banquets; 


and of these popular songs a suflicient 
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number are preserved. A drunken passage 
in the works of Aristophanes* brings be- 
~ fore us after a lively fashion the ceremo- 
nies with which the Scolion and the wine- 
cup circled the symposium together. Of 
all these catches the most celebrated in 
ancient days was the panegyric of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton, attributed to Calli- 
stratus. As we have the opportunity of 
printing from MS. a translation of this 
song by the late Professor Conington, we 
will introduce it here : — 


**In a wreath of myrtle [’ll wear my glaive, 
Like Harmodius and Aristogeiton brave, 

Who, striking the tyrant down, 

Made Athens a freeman’s town. 
Harmodius, our darling, thou art not dead ! 
Thou liv’st in the isles of the blest, ’tis said, 

With Achilles first in speed, 

And Tydides Diomede. 


**In a wreath of myrtle I’ll wear my glaive, 
Like Harmodius and Aristogeiton brave, 
When the twain on Athena’s day 
Did the tyrant Hipparchus slay. 
For aye shall your fame in the land be told, 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton bold, 
Who, striking the tyrant down, 
Made Athens a freeman’s town.’’ 


The whole collection of Scolia in Bergk 
(pp. 1287-1296) is full of interest, since 
these simple and popular songs car- 


ry us back more freshly than elaborate 
poems to the life of the Greeks. While on 
the subject of Scolia, it will not do to pass 
over the most splendid specimen we have 


in this order of composition. It is a frag- 
ment from Pindar (Bergk, p. 327), to 
translate which is profanation : — 


**O soul, ’tis thine in season meet, to pluck of 
love the blossom sweet, 
When hearts are young : 
But he who sees the blazing beams, the light 
that from that forehead streams, 
And is not stung; — 
Who is not storm-tost with desire, —lo! he, I 
ween, with frozen fire, 
Of adamant or stubborn steel, 
Is forged in his cold heart that cannot feel. 


Disowned, dishonoured, and denied by Aph- 
rodite glittering-eyed, 
He either toils ‘ 
All day for gold, a sordid gain, or bent be- 
neath a woman’s reign, 
In petty broils, 
Endures her insolence, a drudge, compelled 
the common path to trudge; 
But I, apart from this disease, 
Wasting away like wax of holy bees 


* Translated by Mitchell, vol. ii. p. 282, in his 
* Dicast turned Gentleman.” 
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Which the sun’s splendour wounds, do pine 
Whene’er I see the young-limbed bloom 
divine 
Of boys. Lo! look you well; for here in Ten- 
edos, 
Grace and Persuasion dwell in young 
Theoxenos.”’ 


It is a pity that the morality of these 
stanzas, to our modern notions, is so infe- 
rior to their poetry. 

Of the many different kinds of lyric 
poetry consecrated to love and intended 
for recitation by single musicians, it is not 
possible to give a strict account. That the 
Greeks cultivated the serenade is clear 
from a passage in the Ecclesiazuse of Aris- 
tophanes, which contains a graceful though 
gross specimen of this kind of song. The 
children’s songs (Bergk, 1303-1307) about 
flowers, tortoises, and hobgoblins are too 
curiously illustrative of Greek manners not 
to merit a passing notice. 

After this lengthy, but far from ex- 
haustive enumeration of the kinds and 
occasions of lyrical poetry in Greece, we 
may turn to consider the different parts 
played in their cultivation by the several 
chief families of Hellas. It is remarkable 
that all the great writers of elegies 
and iambics were Ionians; Theognis of 
Megara is the only Dorian whose genuine 
poems are celebrated; and against his we 
have to set the bulk of Solon, Mimnermus, 
Phocylides, Callinus, and Tyrtzus, all 
Ionians. Not a single Dorian poet seems 
to have composed iambics, the rigid disci- 
~~ and strong sense of decorum in a 

orian state probably rendering the culti- 
vation of satire impossible. We are told 
that the Spartans would not even suffer 
Archilochus to lodge as a stranger among 
them. But when we turn to lyric poetry 
—to the poetry of stanzas and strophes — 
the two other families of the Greeks, the 
ZZolians and the Dorians take the lead. 
As a Dorian was exceptional among the 
elegists, so now an Ionian will be compara- 
tively rare among the lyrists. So great 
was the esthetical conservatism of the 
Greeks that throughout their history their 
primitive distinctions of dialect are never 
lost sight of. When the Athenians devel- 
oped Tragedy, they wrote their iambics in 
pure Attic, but they preserved, a Dorian 
tone in their choruses. The epic hexame- 
ter and the elegy, on the other hand, re- 
tained an Ionian character to the last. 
The paths struck out by the olians and 
Dorians in the domain of lyric poetry were 
so different as to justify us in speaking of 
two distinct species. When Milton, in 
the “ Paradise Regained,” catalogued the 
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poetical achievements of the Greeks, he 
assigned their true place to these two 
species in the line — 


£olian charms snd Dorian lyric odes. 


The poets and poetesses of the Hgean 
Islands cultivated a rapid and effusive 
style, polishing their passionate stanzas so 
exquisitely that they well deserve the 
name of charms. The Dorian poets, in- 
spired by a graver and more sustained im- 
agination, composed long and complex 
odes for the celebration of gods and heroes. 
The olian singer dwelt on his own joys 
and sorrows. The Dorian bard addressed 
some deity, or told the tales of demigods 
and warriors. The olian chanted his 
stanzas to the lyre or flute. The Dorian 
trained a chorus, who gave utterance to 
his verse in dance and song. 

Though the olians were the eldest 
family of the Hellenic stock, their lan- 
guage retaining more than any other dialect 
the primitive character of the Greek 
tongue, yet they never rose to such histori- 
cal importance as the Dorians and Ionians. 
Geographically they were scattered in 
such a way as to have no definite centre. 
We find olians in Elis, in Boeotia, in 
Lesbos, and on the Asian seacoast south 
of the Troad. But in course of time 
the olians of Elis and Beotia were al- 
most identified with the Dorians as allies 
of Sparta, while the Aolians of Lesbos 
and Asia merged themselves in the Athe- 
nian empire. Politically, mentally, and 
morally, they showed less activity than 
their cousins of the blood of Dorus and 
Ion. They produced no lawgivers like Ly- 
curgus and Solon: they had no metropo- 
lis like Sparta and Athens: they played 
no prominent part in the struggle with 
Persia, or in the Peloponnesian war. In 
the later days of Greece, Thebes, when 
Dorized by contact with the Spartans, for 
a short time headed Greece, and flourished 
with brief splendour. But it would not be 
accurate to give to. the Molian cheracter 
the credit of the fame of Thebes at that 
advanced period. Yet, for a certain space 
of time, the Molians occupied the very 
foreground of Greek literature, and blazed 
out with a brilliance of lyrical splendour 
that has never been surpassed. There 
seems to have been something passionate 
and intense in their temperament, which 
made the emotions of the Dorian and the 
Ionian feeble by comparison. Lesbos, the 
centre of Zolian culture, was the island 
of overmastering passions: the personality 
of the Greek race burned there with a 
fierce and steady flame of concentrated 
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feeling. The energies which the Ionians 
divided between pleasure, politics, trade, 
legislation, science, and the arts; which 
the Dorians turned to war, and statecraft 
and social economy, were restrained b 

the Zolians within the sphere of individ- 
;ual motions, ready to burst forth volcani- 
cally. Nowhere in any age of Greek his- 
tory, or in any part of Hellas, did the love 
of physical beauty, the sensibility to ra- 
diant scenes of nature, the consuming fer- 
vour of personal feeling, assume such grand 
proportions and receive so illustrious an 
expression as they did in Lesbos. At first 
this passion blossomed into the most ex- ! 
quisite lyrical poetry that the world has 
known: this was the flower-time of the 
Kvlians, their brief and brilliant spring. 
But the fruit it bore was bitter and rotten. 
Lesbos became a byeword for corruption. 
The passions which for a moment had 
flamed into the gorgeousness of Art, burn- 
ing their envelope of words and images, 
remained a mere furnace of sensuality, 
from which no expression of the divine in 
human life could be expected. In this the 
Lesbian poets were not unlike the Pro- 
venc¢al troubadours, who made a literature 
of Love; or the Venetian painters, who 
based their art upon the beauty of colour, 
the voluptuous charms of the flesh. In 
each case the motive of enthusiastic pas- 
sion sufficed to produce a dazzling result. 
But as soon as its freshness was exhaust- 
ed there was nothing left for Art to live 
on, and mere decadence to sensuality en- 
sued. Several circumstances contributed 
to aid the development of lyric poetry in 
Lesbos. The customs of the Holians per- 
mitted more social and domestic freedom 
than was common in Greece. olian wo- 
men were not confined to the harem like 
lonians, or subjected to the vigorous dis- 
cipline of the Spartans. While mixing 
freely with male society, they were highly 
educated, and accustomed to express their 
sentiments to an extent unknown else- 
where in history — until, indeed, the pres- 
ent time. The Lesbian ladies applied 
themselves successfully to literature. They 
formed clubs for the cultivation of poetry 
and music. They studied the art of beauty, 
and sought to refine metrical forms and 
diction. Nor did they confine themselves 
to the scientific side of art. Unrestrained 
by public opinion, and passionate for the 
beautiful, they cultivated their senses and 
emotions, and developed their wildest pas- 
sions. All the luxuries and elegancies of 
life which that climate and the rich valleys 
of Lesbos could afford, were at their dis- 
posal: exquisite gardens, in which the 
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rose and hyacinth spread perfume ; river 
beds ablaze with the oleander and wild 
pomegranate ; olive-groves and fountai.s, 
where the cyclamen and violet flowered 
with feathery maiden-hair ; pine-tree-shad- 
owed coves, where they might bathe in the 
calm of a tideless sea; fruits such as only 
the southern sun and sea-wind can mature ; 
marble cliffs, starred with jonquil and anem- 
one in spring, aromatic with myrtle and 
lentisk and samphire and wild rosemary 
through all the months; nightingales that 
sang in May; temples dim with dusky 
gold and bright with ivory; statues and 
frescoes of heroic forms. In such scenes 
as these the Lesbian poets lived, and 
thought of Love. When we read their 
poems, we seem to have the perfumes, 
colours, sounds, and lights of that luxuri- 
ous land distilled in verse. Nor was a 
brief but biting winter wanting to give 
tone to their nerves, and by contrast with 
the summer, to prevent the palling of so 
much luxury on sated senses. The vo- 
luptuousness of Zolian poetry is not like 
that of Persian or Arabian art. It is Greek 
in its self-restraint, proportion, tact. We 
find nothing burdensome in its sweetness. 
All is so rhythmically and sublimely 
ordered in the poems of Sappho that su- 
preme art lends solemnity and grandeur to 
the expression of unmitigated passion. 
The world has suffered no greater lit- 
erary loss than the loss of Sappho’s poems. 
So perfect are the smallest fragments pre- 
served in Bergk’s Collection —the line 
for example (p. 809), ypo¢ dyyeAoc luepdguvos 
éjdwv, which Ben Johnson fancifully trans- 
lated, “ the dear glad angel of the spring, 
the nightingale ”— that we muse in a sad 
rapture of astonishment to think what the 
complete poem must have been. Among 
the ancients Sappho enjoyed a unique re- 
nown. She was called “ The Poetess,” as 
Homer was called “ The Poet.” Aristotle 


Archilochus. 





laced her in the same rank as Homer and | roding emotion, appears but languid in its 
So 5 


Plato, in the Pheedrus, men-| Latin dress of “ Ille mi par.” 
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every word has a peculiar and unmistak- 
able perfume, a seal of absolute perfection 
and inimitable grace. In her art she was 
unerring. Even Archilochus seems com- 
monplace when compared with her exquis- 
ite rarity of phrase. 

About her life —her brother Charaxus, 
her daughter Cleis, her rejection of Alczus 
and suit to Phaon, her love for Atthis and 
Anactoria, her leap from the Leucadian 
cliff — we know so very little, and that lit- 
tle is so confused with mythology and tur- 
bid with the scandal of the comic poets, 
that it is not worth while to rake up once 
again the old materials for hypothetical 
conclusions. There is enough of heart- 
devouring passion in Sappho’s own verse 
without the legends of Phao and the cliff 
of Leucas. The reality casts all fiction 
into the shade; for nowhere, except, per- 
haps, in some Persian or Provengal love- 
songs, can be found more ardent expres- 
sions of overmastering emotion. Whether 
addressing the maidens, whom even in 
Elysium, as Horace says, Sappho could not 
forget; or embodying the profounder 
yearnings of an intense soul after beauty 
which has never on earth existed, but 
which inflames the hearts of noblest poets, 
robbing their eyes of sleep and giving them 
the bitterness of tears to drink — these 
dazzling fragments — 


** Which still, like sparkles of Greek fire, 
Burn on through time and ne’er expire’? — 


are the ultimate and finished forms of pas- 
sionate utterance, diamonds, topazes, and 
blazing rubies, in which the fire of the soul 
is crystallized for ever. Adequately to 
translate Sappho was beyond the power of 
even Catullus: that love-ode, which Longi- 
nus called “ not one passion, but a congress 
of passions,” and which a Greek physician 
copied into his book of diagnoses as a 
compendium of all the symptoms of cor- 


Far less has 


tioned her as the tenth Muse. Solon,;any modern poet succeeded in the task: 
hearing one of her poems, prayed that he; Rossetti, who deals so skilfully with Dante 
might not see death till he had learned it. | and Villon, is comparatively tame when he 
Strabo speaks of her genius with religious| approaches Sappho. Instead of attempt- 


awe. Longinus cites her love-ode as a 
specimen of poetical sublimity. The epi- 


ing, therefore, to interpret for English 
readers the charm of Sappho’s style, it is 


grammatists call her Child of Aphrodite! best to refer to pp. 8(4-924 of Bergk, 


and Erds, nursling of the Graces and Per- 
suasion, pride of [ellas, peer of Muses, 
companion of Apollo. Nowhere is a hint 
whispered that her poetry was aught but 
perfect. As far as we can judge, these 
praises were strictly just. Of all the poets 
of the world, of all the illustrious artists 
of all literatures, Sappho is the one whose 





where every vestige that is left of her is 
shrined. 

Beside Sappho, Alczus pales. His 
drinking songs and war songs have indeed 
great beauty; but they are not to be 
named in the same breath, for perfection 
of style, with the stanzas of Sappho. Of 
the other Lesbian poets, Erinna and Damo- 
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hila, we know but little: the one survives 
ln a single epigram —if we reject the epi- 
taphs on Baucis: the other is a mere name. 
It is noticeable that of the four Lesbian 
poets three are women. We may remem- 
ber that in Thebes, which was also an 
Zolian city, Myrtis and Corinna rivalled 
Pindar. To the list of Molian poets Anac- 
reon, though an Ionian by birth and an 
Jonian in temperament, is generally added, 
because he cultivated the lyrical stanza of 
personal emotion. Into the Kolian style 
Anacreon introduced a new and unconge- 
nial element. His passion had none of 
Sappho’s fiery splendour, none of the 
haughtiness and restlessness which distin- 
guished Alczus. There was a vein of lev- 
ity, almost of vulgarity, in the Ionians, 
which removed them from the altitudes of 
Dorian heroism and /Zolian enthusiasm. 
This tincture of flippancy is discernible in 
Anacreon. Life and love come easily to 
him. The roses keep no secrets for his 
ears, such as they told to Sappho: they 
serve very well for garlands when he 
drinks, and have a pleasant smell— espe- 
cially in myrrh. The wine-cup does not 


suggest variety of seasons,—the frozen 
streams of winter, the parched breath of 
the Dogstar, —as with Alczus: he tipples 
and getsdrunk. His loves too are facile — 


not permanent and tempestuous. The 
girls and boys of whom he sings were flute- 
players and cup-bearers, servants of a ty- 
rant, instrumenta libidinis, chosen for their 
looks, as he had been selected for the 
sweetness of his lyre with twenty chords. 
He never felt the furnace of Sappno, whose 
love, however criminal, was serious and of 
the soul. The difference between the lives 
of these three lyrists is very striking. Al- 
cus was a politician and party leader. 
Sappho was the centre of a free society of 
female poets. Anacreon was the courtier 
and laureate of tyrants. He won his first 
fame with Polycrates, at whose death Hip- 
parchus fetched him to Athens in a trireme 
of fifty oars. Between Bacchus and Venus 
he spent his days in palaces; and died at 
the ripe age of eighty-five at Teos, choked, 
it is reported, by a grapestone —a hoary- 
headed roud, for whom the rhyme of Wal- 
ter Mapes might have been written: 


** Meum est propositum, 
In taberna mori,’’ etc, 


It need not be remarked that of the genu- 
ine poems of Anacreon we possess but few 
[pp. 1011-1045 of Bergk]. His great popu- 
larity in Greece led to innumerable imi- 
tations of his lighter style. These are 
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fully preserved in Bergk’s Collection [pp. 
1046-1108. ] 

The Dorian style offers a marked con- 
trast to the Molian. In the case of the 
Ionian satirists and elegists, and in that 
of the olian lyrists, the national peculiar- 
ities of the art resulted from national 
qualities in the artists. This is not the 
case with the so-called Dorian poets. The 
great lyrists of this school are, with one 
exception, of extraction foreign to the Do- 
rian tribe. Aleman was a Lydian; Stesi- 
chorus acknowledged an Ionian colony for 
his fatherland; Arion was a Lesbian; Si- 
monides and Bacchylides were Ionian; 
Pindar was Beeotian; Ibycus of Rhegium 
alone was a true Dorian. Why then is 
the style called Dorian? Because the 
poets, though not Dorian by birth, wrote 
for Dorian patrons in the land of Dorians, 
to add splendour to ceremonies and solem- 
nities in vogue among the Dorians. The 
distinctive features of this, the most sub- 
lime branch of Greek lyrical poetry, have 
been already hinted at: these elaborate 
Choral Hymns, in which strophe answers 
to antistrophe and epode to epode, chanted 
by bands of singers and accompanied at 
times by dancing, were designed to give 
expression, no longer to personal emotions, 
but to the feelings of great congregations 
of men engaged in the celebration of gods, 
and heroes, and illustrious mortals. Why 
this species of choral poetry received the 
patronage and name of the Dorian tribe 
may be seen by glancing at the institutions 
peculiar to this section of the Hellenic 
family. The Dorians, more than any other 
Greeks, lived in common and in public. 
Their children were educated, not at home, 
but in companies, beneath the supervision 
of state-officers. Girls as well as boys 
submitted to gymnastic training, and were 
taught to sacrifice domestic and personal 
to political and social interests. Tutored 
to merge the individual in the mass, habitu- 
ated to associate together in large bodies, 
the Dorians felt no need of venting private 
feeling. Their personal emotions were 
stunted: they had no separate wants and 
wishes, aspirations and regrets, to utter. 
Yet the sense of melody and harmony which 
was rooted so profoundly in the Greek 
temperament, needed some outlet even 
here; while the gymnastic and athletic 
exercises practised by the Dorians ren- 
dered them peculiarly sensitive, not only 
to the beauties of the humar body, but also 
to the refinements of rhythmical move- 
ment. The spiritual enthusiasm for great 
and glorious: actions, which formed the 
soul of the Greek race, flamed with all the 
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greater brilliancy among Dorians, because 
it was not narrowed, as among Eolians, 
to the selfish passions of the individual, or 
diverted, as among Ionians, to meditation 
or satire; but was concentrated on public 
interests, on religious and heroic traditions, 
on all the thoughts and feelings which 
stimulate a large political activity. The 
Dorians required a poetry which should be 
public, which should admit of the partici- 
pation of many individuals, which should 
give utterance to national enthusiasms, 
which should combine the movements of 
men and women in choric evolutions with 
the melodies of music and the sublime 
words of — prophecy. In briet, the 
Dorians needed poets able, to quote Mil- 
ton’s words — 


**to imbibe and cherish in a great people the 
seeds of virtue and public civility, to allay the 

rturbations of the mind, and set the affections 
in right tune; to celebrate in glorious and lofty 
hymns the throne and equipage of God’s Al- 
mightiness, and what He works, and what He 
suffers to be wrought with high Providence. ... 
Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sub- 
lime, in virtue amiable or grave; whatsoever 
hath passion or admiration in all the changes of 
that which is called fortune from without, or 
the wily subtleties and reflexes of man’s thoughts 
from within; all these things with a solid and 
treatable smoothness, to point ont and describe,”’ 


But here arose a difficulty. With all their 
need of the highest and most elaborate 
poetry, with all their sensibility to beauty, 
the Dorians thought it beneath the dig- 
nity of a citizen to practise the arts. Their 
education, almost exclusively military and 
gymnastic, unfitted them, at all events in 
Sparta, for studies indispensable towards 
gaining proficiency in any science so elab- 
orate as that of choral poetry. Drilled to 
abstinence, obedience, and silence, dwell- 
ing in acamp, without privacy or leisure, 
how could a Spartan, that automaton of 
the State, be expected to produce poetry, 
or excel in any fine art? A Spartan king, 
on being shown the most distinguished 
musician of his age, pointed to his cook as 
the best maker of black broth. Music, if 
music they must have; poetry, if poetry 
were required by some blind instinct; danc- 
ing, if ienien were a necessary compli- 
ment to the Deity; must be imported by 
these warriors from foreign lands. Thus 
the Spartans became the patrons of strang- 
er artists on whom they imposed their 
laws of taste. They pressed the flexible 
Jonian, the passionate Lesbian, the languid 
Lydian, the acute Athenian, into their ser- 
vice, and made them use the crabbed Dori- 
an speech. They said: We want such and 
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such odes for our choruses; we wish to 
amuse our youths and maidens, and to 
honour the gods with pompous harmonies ; 
you, men of art, write for us, sing for us; 
but be careful to comprehend our charac- 
ter; and remember that, though you are 
Ionians or Lesbians, your inspiration must 
be Dorian. They got what they required. 
The so-called Dorian lyric is a genuine 
product of the Dorian race, although its 
greatest masters were foreigners and 
aliens. Much after the same fashion did 
England patronize Handel in the last cen- 
tury ; in the same way may Handel’s ora- 
torios be called English music ; for though 
the English are not musicians, and are 
diffident in general of the artist class, yet 
neither Germans nor Italians nor French 
have seen produced upon their soil such 
colossal works of art in the service of a 
highly intellectual religion. 

t is interesting to reflect upon the in- 
fluence of the Dorian race in the evolution 
of Greek art. That, as a nation, they pos- 
sessed the germs of artistic invention, and 
that their character expressed itself very 
clearly in esthetic forms, is evident from 
the existence of the Dorian style in archi- 
tecture, and the Dorian mood in music, 
both of which reflect their broad simpli- 
city and strength disdaining ornament. 
The same stamp they impressed upon 
Greek poetry, through the instruments 
they selected from other tribes. Had it 
not been for the strict legislation of Ly- 
curgus, which, by forcing Sparta into a 
owed political development, and estab- 
ishing a complete community of life 


among the citizens, checked the emergence 
of that individuality which is so all-im- 
portant to the artist, Sparta might have 
counted her great sculptors, poets, mu- 
sicians, orators, and painters in rivalry 
with Phidias, Sophocles, Damon, Pericles, 


Polygnotus. As it was, though without 
hands to paint and carve, without lips 
to sing and plead, the stubborn Dorian 
race set its seal on a wide field of Greek 
art. 

The elaborate works of the choral lyrists 
may be regarded as the highly-wrought 
expansions of rudiments already existing 
among the Dorians. Aleman, Arion, and 
Stesichorus, the three masters who formed 
choral poetry from the materials indicated 
to us in the poems of Homer, and who had 
to blend in one harmonious whole the 
sister arts of dancing, music, and poetry, 
so as to present a pompous appeal to the 
intellect through speech, and through the 
ear and eye, found ready to their hands 
such simple songs as may be read in Bergk, 
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pp- 1301-1303. The dithyramb of the 
women of Elis: “Come, hero, Dionysos, 
to the holy sea-temple, attended by the 

races, and rushing on with oxen-hoof! 

oly ox! Holy ox!” The chorus of the old 
men, men, and boys at Sparta: “ We once 
were stalwart youths: we are; if thou 
likest, try our strength: we shall be; and 
far better too!”” Tie march-song of the 
Spartans in their rhythmic revels: “ Ad- 
vance boys, set your feet forward, and 
dance in the reel better still.” From these 
had to be trained the complex and mag- 
nificent work of art, which culminated in 
a Pythian ode of Pindar! Aleman was a 
native of Sardis, and a slave of Agesilaus 
the Spartan. He flourished there between 
671 and 631 B.C., composing Parthenia for 
the maidens of Taygetus. Who does not 
know his lines upon the valley of Eurotas ? 
“Sleep holds the mountain summits and 
ravines, the promontories and the water- 
courses; and creeping things, and whatso- 
ever black earth breeds; and wild beasts 
of the hills, and bees, and monsters in the 
hollows of the dark blue deep; and all the 
wide-winged birds are sleeping.” Junior 
to Aleman was Arion, who spent most of 
his time with Periander at Corinth. His 


contribution to choral poetry was the elab- 
oration of the Dithyramb. But of his 


work we have unfortunately not a single 
fragment left. The piece that bears his 
name [Bergk, p. 872.] has to be ascribed 
to some tolerable poet of the Euripidean 
period. His life is involved in mythology ; 
most beautiful is the oft-told tale of his 
salvation from the sea waves by an enam- 
oured dolphin —a fish, by the way, which 
Atheneus dignifies by the title of guApdog re 
Kat gidavaoc, and which Aristotle calls 
oiAavOpwrog. Rather more is known about 
Stesichorus. He was a native of Himera, 
in Sicily, but probably a Dorian by de- 
scent. His parents called him Tisias, but he 
took his more famous name from his pro- 
fession. Stesichorus is a titie that might 
have been given to any chorus-master in 
a Greek city ; but Tisias of Himera won it 
by being emphatically the author of the 
choric system. Antiquity recognized in 
him the inventor of Strophe, Antistrophe, 
and Epode, with the corresponding move- 
ments of the dance, which were designated 
the Triad of Stesichorus. A remark made 
by Quintilian about this poet—that he 
sustained the burden of the Epos with his 
lyre —forms a valuable criticism on bis 
style. In the days of Stesichorus, the epic 
proper had lost its vitality; but people 
still felt the liveliest interest in heroic 
legends, and loved to connect the celebra- 
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tion of the past with their ceremonies. A 
lyrical poet had therefore so to treat the 
myths of Hellas that choruses should re- 
present them in their odes and semi-dra- 
matic dances. It is probable that Stesi- 
chorus made far more use of mythical mate- 
rial than Pindar, ‘dealing with it less allu- 
sively, and adhering more closely to the 
epic form of narrative. When we hear of 
his ode, the Orestea, being divided into 
three books (whatever that may mean), and 
read the titles of the rest — Cerberus, 
Cycnus, Scylla, Europa, the Sack of Troy, 
the Nostoi, and Geryonis, we are led to 
suspect that his choral compositions were 
something of the nature of medieval mys- 
tery plays,—semi-lyrical, semi-dramatic 
poems founded on the religious legends of 
the past. Stesichorus did not confine 
ihimself to this species of composition; but 
wrote hymns, encenia, and pzans, like 
other professional lyrists that succeeded 
him, and invented a curious kind of love- 
tale from real life. One of these romantic 
poems, called Calycé, was about a girl, 
who loved purely but unhappily, and died. 
Another, called Rhadina, told the forlorn 
tale of a Samian brother and sister put to 
death by a cruel tyrant. It is a pity that 
these early Greek novels in verse are lost. 
We might have found in them the fresh 
originals of Daphnis and Chloe, or the ro- 
mances of Tatius and Heliodorus. Finally, 
Stesichorus composed fables, such as the 
Horse and the Stag, and pastorals upon 
the death of Daphnis, in which he proved 
himself true to his Sicilian origin, and an- 
ticipated Theocritus. Enough has been 
said about Stesichorus to prove that he 
was a richly inventive genius, one of those 
facile and abundant natures who excel in 
many branches of art, and who give hints 
by which posterity may profit. Yet with 
all his genius he was not thoroughly suc- 
cessful. His pastorals and romances were 
abandoned by his successors; his epical 
lyrics were lost in the tragic drama. Like 
many other poets, he failed by coming at 
a wrong moment, or by adhering to forms 
of art which could not long remain in 
vogue. In his attempt to reconcile the 
epical treatment of mythology with the 
choric system of his own invertion, he 
proved that he had not fully grasped the 
capabilities of lyrical poetry. In his en- 
deavour to create an idyllic and romantic 
species, he was far before his age. 

The remaining choral poets of the Dori- 
an style, of whom the eldest, Ibycus, dates 
half a century later than Arion, received 





from their predecessors an instrument of 
poetical expression already nearly com- 
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plete. It was their part to use it as skil- 
fully as possible, and to introduce such 
changes as might render it more polished. 
Excellence of workmanship is particularly 
noticeable in what remains of Ibycus, Si- 
monides, Bacchylides. These latter lyr- 
ists are no longer local poets: under the 
altered circumstances of Hellas at the 
time of the Persian war, art has become 
Panhellenic, the artists cease to be the ser- 
vants of one state or of one deity; they 
range from city to city, giving their services 
to all who seek for them, and embracing 
the various tribes and religious rites of 
the collected Greeks ir their esthetic sym- 
pathy. Now, for the first time, poets be- 
gin to sell their songs of praise for money. 
Simonides introduced the practice, which 
had something shocking in it to Greek 
taste, and which Plato especially censures 
as sophistic and illiberal in his Protagoras. 
Now, too, poets became the friends and 
counsellors of princes, mixing freely in the 

olitics of Samos, Syracuse, Agrigentum, 

hessaly; aiding the tyrants Polycrates, 
Hiero, Theron, the Scopads, with their ad- 
vice. Simonides is said to have suspended 
hostilities between Theron and Hiero by 
his diplomatic intercession after their ar- 
mies had been drawn up in battle array. 
Petrarch did not occupy a more important 


place among the princes and republics of 
medieval Italy. Under these new condi- 
tions, and with this expansion of the poet’s 
calling, the old character of the Dorian !yr- 


ic changed. The title Dorian is now 
merely nominal; and the dialect is a con- 
ventional language consecrated to this 
style. 

Ibycus was a native of Rhegium, a col- 
ony of mixed Ionians and Dorians. To 
which of these families he belonged is not 
certain. If we judged by the internal 
evidence of his poems, we should call him 
an Ionian; for they are distinguished by 
voluptuous sweetness, with a dash of al- 
most ‘Eoiian intensity. Ibycus was a poet- 
errant, carrying his songs from state to 
state. The beautiful story of the cranes 
who led to the discovery of his murderer 
at Corinth, though probably mythical, like 
that of Arion’s dolphin, illustrates’ the 
rude lives of these Greek troubadours, and 
shows in what respect the sacer rates, ser- 
vant of the Muses and beloved of Phoebus, 
was heid by the people. Ibycus was re- 
garded by antiquity as a kind of male 
Sappho. His odes, composed for birthday 
festivals and banquets, were dedicated 
chiefly to the praise of beautiful youths, 
and the legevds which adorned them, like 
those of Ganymede or Tithonus, were ap- 
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propriate to the erotic style. Aristo- 
phanes, in the Thesmophorazuse, makes 
Agathan connect him with Anacreon and 
Alczeus, as the three refiners of language. 
It is clear, therefore, that in his art Ibycus 
adapted the manner of Dorian poetry to 
the matter of Molian or Ionian love-chants. 
Simonides is a far more brilliant represen- 
tative than Ibycus, both of Greek choral 
poetry in its prime, and also of the whole 
litérary life of Hellas during the period 
which immediately preceded and followed 
the Persian war. He was born in the is- 
land of Ceos, of pure Ionian blood and 
breeding; but the Ionians of Ceos were 
celebrated for their owgpocivy, a quality 
which is strongly marked in the poems of 
Simonides. In his odes we do not trace 
that mixture of Molian passion and that 
concentration upon personal emotions 
which are noticeable in those of Ibycus, 
but rather a Dorian solemnity of thought 
and feeling, which qualified Simonides for 
the arduous functions to which he was 
called, of commemorating in elegy and 
epigram and funeral ode the achievements 
of Hellas against Persia. Simonides be- 
longed to a family of professional poets ; 
for the arts among the early Greeks were 
hereditary; a father taught the trade of 
flute-playing and chorus-leading and verse- 
making to his son, who, if he had original 
genius, became a great poet, as was the 
fate of Pindar; or, if he were endowed 
with commonplace abilities, remained a 
journeyman in art without discredit to 
himself, performing useful functions in his 
native place. Simonides exercised his 
calling of chorus-teacher at Cartheza in 
Ceos, and lived at the xopyyeiov or re- 
sort of the chorus, near the temple of Apol- 
lo. But the greater portion of his life, after 
he had attained celebrity, was passed with 
patrons, — with Hipparchus, who invited 
him to Athens, where he dwelt at amity 
with Anacreon, and at enmity with Pin- 
dar’s master Lasos — with the Scopades 
and Aleuads of Thessaly; for whom he 
composed the most touching threnoi and 
the most brilliant panegyrics, of which 
fragments have descended to us ; — finally, 
with Hiero of Syracuse, who honoured him 
exceedingly, and when he died, consigned 
him to the earth with princely funeral 
pomp. The relations of Simonides to 
these patrons may be gathered from nu- 
merous slight indications, none of which are 
very honourable to his character. For in- 
stance, after receiving the hospitality of 
Hipparchus, he composed an epigram for 
the statue of Harmodius, in which he calls 
the murderer of the tyrant “a great light 
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rising upon Athens.” Again, he praised 
the brutal Scopas, son of Creon, in an ode 
which is celebrated, both as connected 
with the most dramatic incident in the 

oet’s life, and also as having furnished 

lato with a theme for argument, and Ar- 
istotle with an ethical quotation — “To 
be a good man in very truth, a square 
without blame, is hard.” This proposition 
Plato discusses in the Protagoras, while 
Aristotle cites the phrase, retpaywvog dvev. 
From the general tenor of the fragments 
of this ode, from Plato’s criticism, and 
from what is known about the coarse 
nature of Scopas, whois being praised, we 
must conjecture that Simonides attempted 
to whitewash his patron’s character by 
depreciating the standard of morality. 
With Ionian facility and courtly compli- 
ment he made excuses fora bad man by 
pleading that perfect goodness was unat- 
tainable. Scopas refused to pay the price 
required by Simonides for the poem in 
question, telling him to get half of it from 
the Dioscuri, who had also been eulogized. 
This was at a banquet. While the king 


was laughing at his own rude jest, a ser- 
vant whispered to the poet that two good- 
ly youths waited without, desiring ear- 
nestly to speak with him. 


Simonides left 
the palace, but found no cne. Even as he 
stood looking for his visitors, he heard the 
crash of beams and the groans of dying 
men. Scopas with his guests had been 
destroyed by the falling of the roof, and 
Simonides had received a godlike guerdon 
from the two sons of Tyndareus. This 
story belongs, perhaps, to the same class 
as the cranes of Ibycus and the dolphin of 
Arion. Yet there seems to be no doubt 
that the Scopad dynasty was suddenly ex- 
tinguished ; for we hear nothing of them 
at the time of the Persian war, and we 
know that Simonides composed a threnos 
for the family. 

The most splendid period of the life of 
Simonides was that which he passed at 
Athens during the great wars with 
Persia. Here he was the friend of Miltia- 
des, Themistocles, and Pausanias. Here 
he compiled his epigrams on Marathon, 
Thermopyle, Salamis, Platza — poems 
not destined to be merely sung or consigned 
to parchment, but to be carved in marble 
or engraved in letters of imperishable 
bronze upon the works of the noblest archi- 
tects and statuaries. The genius of Sim- 
onides is unrivalled in this branch of 
monumental poetry. His couplets —calm, 
simple, terse, strong as the deeds they 
celebrate, enduring as the brass or stone 
which they adorned — animated succeed- 
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ing generations of Greek patriots; they 
were transferred to the brains of statesmen 
like Pericles and Demosthenes, inscribed 
upon the fleshy tablets of the hearts of 
warriors like Cleomenes, Pelopidas, Epam- 
inondas. We are thrice fortunate in pos- 
sessing the entire collection of these epi- 
grains, unrivalled for the magnitude of the 
events they celebrate, and for the circum- 
stances under which they were composed. 
When we reflect what would have become 
of the civilization of the world but for 
these Greek victories — when we remem- 
ber that the events which these few coup- 
lets record transcend in importance those of 
any other single period of history — we 
are almost appalled by the contrast be- 
tween the brevity of the epigrams aud the 
world-wide vastness of their matter. In 
reviewing the life of Simonides, after ad- 
mitting that he was greedy of gain and not 
averse to flatter, we are bound to confess 
that, as a poet, he proved himself adequate 
to the age of Marathon and Salamis. He 
was the voice of Hellas—the genius of 
Fame, sculpturing upon her brazen shield 
with a pen of adamant, in austere letters 
of indelible gold, the achievements to 
which the whole world owes its civilization. 
Happy poet! Had any other man so splen- 
did a heritage of song allotted to him ? 

In style Simonides is always pure and 
exquisitely polished. The ancients called 
him the sweet poet — Melicertes — par 
excellence. His owpocivn gives a mellow 
tone not merely to his philosophy and mor- 
al precepts, but also to his art. He has 
none of Pindar’s rugged majesty, volcanic 
force, gorgeous exuberance: he does not, 
like Pindar, pour forth an inexhaustible tor- 
rent of poetical ideas, chafing against each 
other in the eddies of breathless inspira- 
tion. On the contrary, he works up a few 
thoughts, a few carefully selected images, 
with patient skill, producing a perfectly 
harmonious result, but one which is always 
bordering on the commonplace. Like all 
correct poets, he issomewhat tame, though 
tender, delicate, and exquisitely beautiful. 
Pindar electrifies his hearer, seizing him 
like the eagle in Dante’s vision, and bear- 
ing him breathless through the ether of 
celestial flame. Simonides leads us by the 
hand along the banks of pleasant rivers, 
through laurel-groves, and by the porticoes 
of sunny temples. What: he possesses 
quite peculiar to his own genius is pathos 
—the pathos of romance. ‘This appears 
most remarkable in the fragment of a 
threnos which describes Danae afloat upon 
the waves at night. The careful pwn sm 
ment of simple thoughts in Simonides may 
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best be illustrated by the fragment on the 
three hundred Spartans who died at Ther- 
mopyle :— 


** Of those who died at Thermopyla, glorious 
is the fate and fair the doom; their grave is an 
altar; instead of lamentation, they have endless 
fame; their dirge is a chant of praise. Such 
winding-sheet as theirs no rust, no, nor all- 
conquering time, shall bring to nought. But 
this sepulchre of brave men hath taken for its 
habitant the glory of Hellas. Leonidas is wit- 
ness, Sparta’s king, who hath left a mighty 
crown of valour and undying fame.” 


The antitheses are wrought with consum- 
mate skill: the fate of the heroes is glori- 
ous, their doom honourable; so far the 
eulogy is commonplace; then the same 
thought receives a bolder turn: their grave 
is an altar. We do not lament for them 
so much as hold them in eternal memory ; 
our very songs of sorrow become pzans 
of praise. What follows is a still further 
expansion of the leading theme: rust and 
time cannot effect their fame; Hellas con- 
fides her glory to their tomb. Then gen- 
eralities are quitted, and Leonidas, the 
protagonist of Thermopylae, appears. 

In his threnos Simonides has generally 
recourse to the common grounds of conso- 


lation, which the Ionian elegists repeat ad 
nauseam, dwelling upon the shortness and 
uncertainty and ills of life, and tending ra- 
ther to depress the survivors on their own 
account than to comfort them for the dead. 


In one he says. “Short is the strength of 
men, and vain are all their cares, and in 
their brief life trouble follows upon trou- 
ble ; and death, that no man shuns, is hung 
above our heads — for him both good and 
bad share equally.” It is impossible, while 
reading this lachrymose lament, to forget 
the fragment of that mighty threnos of 
Pindar’s which sounds like a trumpet-blast 
for immortality, and trampling under feet 
the glories of this world, reveals the glad- 
ness of the souls who have attained Elys- 
ium : — 


*¢ For them the night all through, 
In that broad realm below, 
The splendour of the sun spreads endless light; 
*Mid rosy meadows bright, 
Their city of the tombs with incense-trees, 
And golden chalices 
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Of fiowers, and fruitage fair, 
Scenting the breezy air, 
Is laden. There with horses and with play, 
With games and lyres, they while the hours 
away. 


*¢ On.every side around 
Pure happiness is found, 
With all the blooming beauty of the world; 
There fragrant smoke upcurled 
From altars, where the blazing fire is dense 
With perfumed frankincense 
Burned unto gods in heaven, 
Through all the land is driven, 
Making its pleasant places odorous 
With scented gales and sweet airs amorous.’’ 


What has been said about Simonides 
applies in a great measure also to Bacchyl- 
ides, who was his nephew, pupil, and faith- 
ful follower. The personality of Bacchyl- 
ides, as‘a man and a poet, is absorbed in 
that of his uncle —the greater bard, 
the more distinguished actor on the 
theatre of the world. While Simonides 
played his part in public life, Bacchyl- 
ides gave himself up to the elegant pleas- 
ures of society; while Simonides cele- 
brated in epigrams the military glories of 
the Greeks, Bacchylides wrote wine-songs 
and congratulatory odes. Ilis descriptions 
of Bacchic intoxication and of the charms 
of peace display the same careful word- 
painting as the description by Simonides 
of Orpheus with more luxuriance of sén- 
sual suggestion. His threnoi exhibit the 
same Ionian despondency and resignation 
—a dead settled calm, an elegant stolidity 
of epicureanism. 

Here we must stop short in the front of 
Pindar —the Hamlet among these lesser 
actors, the Shakspeare among a crowd of 
inferior poets. To treat of Greek lyrical 
poetry and to omit Pindar is a paradox in 
action. Yet Pindar is so colossal, so much 
apart, that he deserves a separate study, 
and cannot be dragged in at the end of a 


| bird’s-eye view of a period of literature. 


At the time of Pindar lyric poetry 
was sinking into mannerism. He by the 
force of his native originality gave it a 
wholly fresh direction, and created a style 
as novel as it was inimitable. Like Athos, 
like Atlas, like the Matterhorn, like Monte 
Viso, like the Peak of Teneriffe, he stands 
alone, sky-piercing and tremendous in his 
solitary strength. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
GREAT CHANGES. 


OrTo’s resolution to leave Dilburg fora 
short time had ripened during his long 
meditation in Beckley Wood. 

His reason had been so far victorious 
that he had admitted the truth of those 
words of Celine’s, “ You and I are not 
suited to each other.” Bui the victory 
could not be completed in Dilburg, where 
the vicinity of Beckley was in itselt a great 
temptation, which might any day prove 
stronger than his will. 

Thus he set out on his journey with the 
best intentions, if not indeed to forget Ce- 
line, at least to overcome his love, yet at 
the same time secretly promising himself 
to return and again make an effort to win 
her favour, should he find it impossible to 
drive her image from his heart. 

For my part, I really believe that Otto 
went away for asimple acquit de conscience, 
though possibly he set off the more bur- 
riedly with a view to amore speedy return, 
but if this were so, I can assure you that 
he acted in good faith; that he took his 
place to Amsterdam, purposely choosing a 
town where he knew no one; that on arriv- 
ing at Amsterdam he in all good faith shut 
himself up in a room at the * Pays Bas” 
and sat there the whole of a long evening, 
solely with the object of forgetting Celine 
Arnold. 

A clever advocate was Otto Welters. 
This could not be denied, but in the suit 
between his heart and his reason, he did 
not show more pewetration than most of 
us would have done in a similar case. 

Here Otto stayed for a whole day; he 
walked through the bustling crowded 
streets and along the fine canal, paid a 
visit to Artis, or the Artis” as I fear he 
called it; the Amsterdammers recognized 
him as “a stranger,” meaning by the term 
stranger, in its fullest sense, that contemp- 
tible being who has not been born and bred 
on the banks of the Amstel. ; 

In the evening he sauntered through 
Kalver Street along the well-lighted shops. 
You will hardly believe it, but so it was, 
that when he returned to his hotel ke had 
not yet forgotten Celine ; ergo, he came to 
the conclusion the very same evening, that 
the suppression of his passionate love for 
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her wasan impossibility. Had he not done 
all that was possible? Had he not fled 
from the temptation of seeing her again? 
Could he help it, if his heart would not be 
forced to resign his most ardent wish ? 
Was it not through the influence of his 
reason that he was here in Amsterdam, 
where he felt more miserable and lonely 
than he had ever been before? Should he 
not return? Should he not speak once 
more to Celine, and at least try agaia to 
make himself agreeable to her? 

He smiled as he thought of the proverb, 
which says that “ Koln and Aachen were 
not built in a day,” and towards noon on 
the following day he was back in Dilburg. 
A few moments after he had entered the 
room he rang the bell with such unusual 
violence that Mrs. Geele rushed upstairs 
in alarm. She found Otto, red in the face, 
holding an open letter in his hand, while 
he asked in a hurried voice, “ When was 
this letter brought here? ” 

_ “I cannot tell you, sir; I did not take it 
n.” 

“Then send up at once the person who 
did take it in.” 

Mrs. Geele stared at Otto with surprise. 
He had never spoken to her in so rude and 
unfriendly a tone before, and this, too, 
after a few day’s absence, which might 
have given occasion for a friendly greeting. 

But the worst was yet tocome. Noone 
in the house either knew or chose to know 
anything about the letter. Mietje thought 
that Pietje, Naatje that Kaatje, and Hen- 
drik that Hein had taken in the letter, 
whilst the mutual accusations of the whole 
family almost descended to the olive branch 
which, for the moment, was in Mrs. Geele’s 
arms. 

“Tt was too bad of him, but Mr. Otto 
had actually stamped with his foot,” so 
Mrs. Geele ofteu afterwards stated; “ and 
he, too, such a quiet, well-mannered gen- 
tleman, who never gave trouble to any- 
one.” 

The mystery of Otto’s strange behav- 
iour will never be unveiled to the respecta- 
ble Mrs. Geele, but for ourselves, who are 
privileged to take a peep at the letter it- 
self, the matter is easily explained. 


** Otto, my father is dying. He wishes to see 
you. For Heaven’s sake come as quickly as 
possible, Celine,’’ 


Think of Otto’s sensations on reading 
these lines of Celine’s, and on finding it 
impossible to ascertain when they were 
written. 

Perhaps the very evening of his depart- 
ure, and if so, then ali must long since be 
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over. Celine would have looked to him in 
vain, and she must have been alone in the 
feartul hours by the death-bed of her 
f..ther, whose wish to speak to Otto must 
t' en have been unfulfilled, and all through 
h's own fault in going off on that foolish 
journey to Amsterdam. These thoughts 
weighed like lead upon his heart, as he 
hurried out of the house to go to Beckley. 

He held his breath as he entered the 
gate and saw that the shutters of the house 
were not closed. Thank Heaven, if he 
were late, he was not too late. Yet al- 
ready the stillness of death reigned in the 
house when Oto entered it. The old ser- 
vant answered his hurried questions in a 
whisper, and they both crept softly up- 
— to the room where the dying man 
ay. 

“Ts he dying, or is he dead?” thought 
Otto, as he noiselessly entered the room, 
where a large fire on the hearth, and the 
last rays of the setting sun, seen through 
the closed curtains, shed a light so faint 
and flickering, that a few moments passed 
before Otto recognized, in the two motion- 
less forms by the fireside, Mr. Arnold and 
his daughter. 

“ Dying or dead?” he again asked him- 
self, as he distinguished the altered coun- 
tenance of the sick man, who lay on a sofa 
moved near the fire. Coming nearer, he 
also saw Celine sitting on a stool close to 
the sofa, her hand clasped in that of her 
father, and gazing on his face with an ex- 
pression of dull despair. 

On the hearthrug at her feet Caesar was 
lying, and when Otto entered he lifted up 
his great shaggy head from her lap and 
—_ him with a friendly motion of his 
tail. 

Celine had also turned her eyes towards 
Otto, as he stood hesitating what to do or 
say; and gazing in silence at the counte- 
nance of the invalid, who lay on his back 
with his eyes closed; but when O:to ap- 
proached the cou¢h, she raised herself half 
up, and bending over her father, she said 
in a soft, tender tone, such as a mother 
would use to a sick child: 

“Father, Otto is come at last. He is 
here. You wished to see him once more, 
did you not?” 

A faint colour came into the worn, sal- 
low face of the invalid at Celine’s words, 
whilst his dark eyes, now so large and hol- 
low, were raised with a searching look. 

A giance from Celine brought Otto to her 
side. She rose from her seat and placed 


his hand in her father’s; and Otto, deeply | 


affected, seated himself beside the sofa. 
“I have only just received Celine’s 





note,” he said, in an agitated voice, ad- 
dressing his words partly to the sick man 
and partly to Celine, who was now stand- 
ing on the other side of the sofa. “Ihave 
been out of town fora day ortwo. Can I 
do anything for you, Mr. Arnold ? }’ 

With the help of Otto and Celine, the 
sick man raised himself up a little. He 


had whispered to them to do this, but when 
he began to speak again, it was with a 
clear though weak voice. 

“No one can do anything for me, Wel- 
ters —man proposes and God disposes. 
My time is come and my work is not fin- 
It has all been wrong and all has 


ished. 
failed.” 

“Can it ever be wrong to dedicate one’s 
best powers to a work which one is thor- 
oughly convinced is good?” said Otto, 
consoling him. 

“No, No! indeed.” Mr. Arnold now 
spoke with difficulty and in broken sen- 
tences. “The tool is broken, but the 
Creator lives. Truth shall have its way 
when the time comes. But it was wrong 
to sacrifice my daughter to this work; it 
was wrong to keep her separated from the 
world; I was blinded. By my fault she is 
now alone, without friends, without knowl- 
edge of the world —alone and helple. s.” 

He spoke these words in a despairing 
tone, and with a voice which became weak- 
er and weaker every moment. 

“T have already told you before, Mr. 
Arnold, that I will be all that I can to Ce- 
line,” said Otto, taking the hand of the 
dying man in his own; “let me repeat it 
to you once more. As long as I live she 
sha.| find in me every support... .” 

Here Otto’s assurances were suddenly 
interrupted by Celine. Whilst her father 
was speaking the words of self-reproach, 
she had knelt down by his side and cov- 
ered his hand with ardent kisses. When 
he fell back exhausted, and Otto began to 
speak, she suddenly rose up from her kneel- 
ing posture and gazed at Otto with a 
strange, fixed look. Then she bent over 
the sick man, and with unnatural calmness 
she said in her ordinary clear, sonorous 
voice : 

“ Father, would it give you ease of mind 
if you left me as the engaged wife of Otto 
Welters ?” 

The face of the dying man lightened up, 
and his eyes wandered enquiringly from 
Celine to Otto, who, at these unexpected 
words, had started up from his chair with 
a look of pleased surprise. Then the sick 
manu whispered: 

“ That, more than anything, would make 
me happy, my child; oh, so happy!” 
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“Then be it so,” said Celine firmly, 
though, at these words, all colour forsook 
her cheeks —and reaching out her hand 
over the sofa to Otto, she gave him an in- 
describable look at the same time sad and 
proud, triumphant and despairing. 

When she felt the cordial pressure of 
Oito’s hand, as he held her cold, trembling 
fingers, she slowly bent down her head and 
imprinted a kiss on her father’s forehead, 
and he gazed with a happy expression in 
his eyes on their hands clasped in each 
other. 

“ Be patient with my dear child, Wel- 
ters,” he said, in a hardly audible whisper ; 
and the long, deep sigh which followed left 
Celine Arnold an orphan. 


Five days later, we find Otto again in 
one of the downstairs rooms at Beckley — 
the parlour where he had so often sat in 
pleasant conversation with the man to 
whom he had that morning paid the last 
tribute of respect as chief mourner. 

During all these five days he had not 
once seen Celine. 

On that evening when they were stand- 
ing together by the death-bed, he had wit- 
nessed a burst of grief so wild and pas- 
sionate that he could not think of it after- 
wards without a shudder. It was as if. 
with her father’s last breath, Celine had 
lost all self-command. 

Otto still saw her form bent over the 
couch; he still heard her bitter self-re- 
proaches, the wild words of imprecation 
with which she accused herself of having 
been a bad daughter to the best of fathers, 
who had loved her so tenderly, and the 
warm kisses with whieh she covered the 
cold face of the dead; and when her feel- 
ings had at last found relief in an over- 
whelming flood of tears, Otto had succeed- 
ed, with gentle authority, in taking her 
away from the chamber of death. 

But since that evening he had not seen 
her. although he had passed day after day 
at Beckley, engaged in carrying out the in- 
structions which had been left to him by 
the deceased in a sealed packet, and which 
had kept him entirely occupied every day 
with pressing business. 

Every day he had made efforts to see 
Celine, but every day she had excused 
herself, and however wuch this might in- 
convenience him, he was too busy to think 
much about it; but now that the funeral 
was over, his feelings began to assert them- 
selves, and he had just sunk into a melan- 
choly mood, full of bitter thoughts, when 
the servant brought the message which he 
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had been waiting for for days — that Ce- 
line was expecting him. 

Whatever feelings had been uppermost 
in Otto’s mind, it is certain that his war u 
heart overflowed with love and compassion 
when he found her so altered, so pale and 
fallen away, sitting in an arm-chair drawn 
near the fire. Pale and fallen away, and 
yet so beautiful in a white morning gown, 
carelessly put on, with all the richness of 
her black luxuriant hair, which, hanging 
loose, concealed her form as in a dark veil. 
When Otto entered, she spoke a few gen- 
tle Malay words to the Javanese maid who 
stood beside her, and who retired with her 
work into the farthest window-seat, while 
Celine put out her hand to Otto with a 
mournful smile. 

At the first moment they were both too 
much affected to speak; hot tears flowed 
down Celine’s pale cheeks, but, forcing her- 
self evidently with a great effort to be 
calm, she said gently, “ Don’t be displeased 
with me, Otto, that I have not received 
you all these days. I could not — indeed 
I could not.” There was an overwhelming 
sorrow in the tone in which she said this. 
She seemed for a moment to find it neces- _ 
sary to collect her strength before she 
could go on. “I owe youmuch gratitude, 
but I have not been in a state to care for 
anything. .. .” 

“Celine,” said Otto, interrupting her 
and taking a chair near her, “ do not speak 
of gratitude; that word distresses me. 
The little I have been able to do for you, 
and for him whom I mourn with you, is 
not worth mentioning; but I have longed 
to speak to you, because I wish there 
should be a perfect understanding as to the 
relation in which we stand to each other.” 

A deep blush coloured Celine’s cheek ; 
she turned away from Otto, and by this 
sudden movement her hair, falling over her 
face, concealed it from his gaze. He saw 
with a painful sensation this perhaps invol- 
untary motion, but it strengthened him in 
what he had determined to say. 

“TI believe I understand what made you 
fear to meet me, Celine, but you are mis- 
taken if you think that I will take advan- 
tage of what your goodness of heart made 
you say in order to lighten the anxious 
cares of a dying man. I honour you for ‘t. 
I once had the boldness to say I loved you, 
and I will only add that I love you now 
more than ever, if that be possible; but 
my love is not so selfish that I place my 
happiness above yours. And I must, there- 
fore, tell you that I am fully prepared to 
regard as unsaid the words that you then 
spoke, if you wish it so. Say so, Celine, 
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and for your sake I will so far conquer 
tayself that you shall never perceive that 
] have anything more than the affection of 
a brother for you — and as a brother I will 
stand by you and help you in all your dif- 
ficulties.” 

She did not permit him to speak further ; 
she had already turned her face again to- 
wards him, and she now raised her dark 
eyelashes, which drooped over her eyes, 
aud, speaking in a voice of deep emotion, 
she said: 

* You are good and noble-minded in all 
things, Otto, but you are mistaken if you 
think that I have not let you come to me 
sooner, because I repent of the promise I 
made you. No, Otto, that isnotso. Now 
he is dead, I have no one in the world who 
loves me but yourself. When I refused 
your first offer, I did so principally for 
your sake, because I know myself better 
than you know me, Otto.” There came 
over Celine a nervous excitement when she 
thus spoke; her cheeks coloured up, her 
eyes. which were still moist, began to 
sparkie. She was indescribably beautiful 
as she sat by Otto, and she made an inef- 
_—— impression on him for his whole 
ife. 

In after years, in altered circumstances, 
she stood always before his mind just as 
he had seen her at this moment, as his best 
and happiest recollection of her. ‘ When 
we were last in the wood together, Otto,” 
Celine continued, “ when our conversation 
on religion showed us how much we dif- 
fered in opinion, I said to you that I be- 
lieved in two powers, God and the Devil. 
I believe this, Otto, because I find from 
day to day the conflict of two powers in 
my iumost heart, but I also believe that 
with me the Devil is the strongest power, 
and that, with all my good intentions, I am 
his victim ; therefore I do not believe that 
Ican make any man happy, unless I 
loved him as I feel that I am capable of 
loving.” 

“ And that love, Celine, cannot I hope to 
win?” 

For a moment only she looked down, 
then, raising her eyes towards him with a 
brave, honest expression, she said in a de- 
cided tone: “ No, Otto; the man that I 
could love, for whom my whole nature 
could deny itself, and for whose sake I 
could become what a wife should be, gen- 
tle, obedient, and submissive, that man 
must be a different man from you; but I 
will say also that such a man I have never 
yet met, and if I do not love you, Otto, as 

could love, at least there is no one whom 
I love more than you. Is that enough for 
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you? will you take me with all my faults 
and shortcomings? will you help me to 
overcome:the devil within me? then I will 
thankfully accept your band as that of my 
only friend in my solitary and forsaken 
condition.” She held out her hand to him, 
and Otto did not hesitate a moment in 
taking it. All the passion which had so 
long slumbered within him, which his rea- 
son had often and often endeavoured to 
suppress, woke up with redoubled force at 
the prospect of the fulfilment of that ar- 
dent wish which his heart pad so long 
cherished. Kneeling by Celine’s chair, and 
covering her hand with kisses, he spoke in 
half-broken, unconnected words of his hap- 
piness and gratitude and of his love, which 
was content with the assurance that she 
was not disinclined towards him, and at 
least loved no one better than himself. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE HAPPIEST DAY IN OTTO’S LIFE. 


TuReE months had elapsed since the 
last-mentioned events. 

Dilburg had not only devoured but di- 
gested the news, the wonderful news, that 
Otto Welters, whom everyone supposed 
to have been engaged to Mary van Stein, 
was going to be married to the daugh- 
ter of the late mysterious resident at Beck- 
ley. That this news had given rise to 
much gussip among the Dilburgers it is 
superfluous to state. If I were to write 
down all that people thought and said on 
this subject, I should lengthen my simple 
narrative so as to weary my reader. 

I will only remark, en passant, that some 
of the Dilburgers asserted that Otto had 
treated Mary very ill, whilst others, on the 
contrary, knew for certain that Mary had 
thrown over Otto. Others again were 
perfectly certain that it was only out of 
pique that Otto was marrying Celine; and 
some said, with a smile, that Master Otto 
was a sly fox, and that he knew very well 
what he was about in securing the rich 
heiress, an orphan child, that coveted prize 
of the marrying men of the nineteenth 
century; men whose grandfathers, with 
an income of a thousand guilders would 
bring home a portionless girl to their 
dwelling, which was furnished with just 
the necessaries barely sufficient for their 
requirements; young couples who indeed 
had heard of sofas, easy chairs, mirrors, 


carpets, and curtains, but in their simplic- 
ity thought that these luxuries only be- 
fitted the wealthy. 

Simplicity such as I have described, 
which taught two loving hearts to be con- 
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tent with so little, and which did not edu- 
cate every girl as a future millionaire, but 
brought her up to her true vocation of 
wife and mother, is quite gone out of fash- 
ion. But I have wandered away for a 
moment from Otto Welters, whose engage- 
ment to Celine Arnold made an indescrib- 
able impression even in the family circie. 
Shortly after Mary’s departure, he had 
informed his father by letter that his en- 
gagement with her had been broken off, 
without giving any reason; aud none of 
the family had had the courage to ask him 
avy direct question about it, although the 
conjectures when Otto was not present 
might be called legion. Emmy especially 
was deeply affected by this totally unex- 
ected news. In the last few months she 
ad had a great,deal of intercourse with 
Mary, whom on closer acquaintance she 
had learnt to esteem so highly that all her 
former surprise at Otto’s choice had en- 
tirely vanished. True, she had remarked 
that he was quieter and different from 


what he used to be, but in Mary’s impend- | 


ing departure for a jong winter at Mont- 
pellier she thought she had found a natural 
cause for this change. And Mary was ex- 
actly the same as usual up till the very 
last day when Emmy visited her. It was 


an enigma to Emmy, which finally had its 


solution in Otto’s engagement to Celine, a 
solution which, from her contempt for 
Otto’s faithlessness and compassion for 
Mary, cost her bitter tears, 

It had not escaped Emmy, that since 
Mary’s departure Otto had avoided being 
alone with her; that he seldom spent a 
moment longer in his father’s house than 
courtesy required, and that he found a 
hundred excuses not to pass an evening 
with his family. Moreover she noticed 
that he was often restless and melancholy, 
and accordingly every day she tried to 
find an opportunity, which he as carefully 
avoided, of speaking to him alone; aad 
when at last, with a view to a private talk, 
in which she should pour out her confi- 
dences and gain his in return, she went to 
look for him at his lodgings, he had just 
started on that little expedition to Am- 
sterdam. 

Then came Mr. Afnold’s death, and Otto 
spent whole days at Beckley without once 
showing himself at home, and afew days 
later he had come with a face beaming 
with happiness to announce to his family 
his engagement to Celine, a piece of news 
which to them had already long ceased to 
be news. The acquaintance between Ce- 
line and the family of her intended did 
not, however, follow as immediately as 
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might have been expected. Otto said 
that, on account of her father’s death, Ce- 
line wished for a few weeks of complete 
retirement, and more than a month had 
elapsed, when one evening, without any 
preparation, he brought her into the 
family circle. It needed but a slight ac- 
quaintance with Otto to perceive how ner- 
vous and agitated he was at this intro- 
duction. His eyes kept turning anxiously 
from one to another, as if he wished to see 
from the countenance of each the impres- 
sion which Celine made. He endeavoured 
in every way to draw her out, in order to 
show her to his family in all the peculiar- 
ity of her nature, which had so greatly at- 
tracted himself; but it was in vain. All 
his endeavours were shipwrecked by the 
half-perplexed, half-indifferent manner in 
which she sat on the sofa by Mrs. Welters, 
answering the questions addressed to her 
without showihg the slightest interest, and 
obviously taking no pains to make herself 
agreeable, looking first at one and then at 
another with her great dark eyes, and by 
her manner unconsciously introducing con- 
straint into a circle which was well known 
in Dilburg as an agreeable and social one. 

When Mrs. Welters asked her to give 
them the pleasure of making acquaintance 
with her musical talents, which Otto had 
mentioned, and Otto seconded this request, 
she said curtly, “No, not this evening,” 
with a decisiveness bordering on dis- 
courtesy. More sincere than civil, also, 
was the sigh of relief which she heaved 
when Otto proposed to take her home, 
and that this sigh found an echo with 
them all was a truth which he fully under- 
stood, and which rendered his frame of 
mind by no means enviable as they walked 
back. to Beckley. 

It made him silent and sombre, and in 
truth in very pleasant company for Ce- 
line, who, being hardly able to get from 
him even short and unmeaning answers, 
walked by his side the latter part of the 
way in silence. When they stood on the 
step of her house, and Otto hesitated to 
come in, she all at once took his hand be- 
tween hers as he raised it to ring the bell, 
and by the light of the lamp above the 
house-door he saw her penitent face, which 
she lifted up towards him. 

“Confess that I have behaved like a 
goose, and that I made you ashamed of 
me, Otto,” she said, softly. “Do you 
know how it happened? I was frightened 
among all the strangers and before so 
many strange eyes.” 

But Otto’s disappointment at her be- 
haviour was too great to be appeased by 
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her words, nor did they lessen the ill- | off by Otto as a very natural thing, with- 
humour which he had brought away with out the knowledge of Celine, who touk it 
him. as a personal affront. She broke out into 
“ You ought not to look upon my family |a passion, and a violent scene ensued. 
as strangers, Celine,’’ he said, in a short,| When Otto wished calmly to point out to 
reproaciiful tone. her that Miss Potter’s presence at Beckley 
She instantly let go his hand, while a! was the only condition under which, in the © 
dark shadow passed over her face. eyes of the world, he couid be permitted © 
“No, of course I ought not,” she an-| to visit her every day, her eyes sparkled 
swered in the old defiant tone, which Otto, | with indignation. She wanted nobody to 
owing to the softening influence of grief,| watch her. She would not have that 
had not perceived in her since her father’s ; stranger in the house, and if Otto were 
death; “but if you expect me always to!not permitted to come to her when she 
do what I ought, you will very often have | was alone, he might, as far as she was con- 
to be angry with me.” And with an/ cerned, stay away. 
abrupt “Good-night,” she turned from] It was fortunate that the arrival of her 
him, gave a sharp pull at the bell, which | guardian the same day, and his approba- 
made the alarmed servant come very/|tion of Otto’s proceedings, brought the 
— to open the door, and then imme-| matter to an end. 
iately entered the house, without deign-| Of her guardian I have not yet spoken. 
ing to give Otto another look. He was an Indian acquaintance of Mr. Ar- 
This was not the first time since their | nold’s, and, like him, had come back to his 
engagement that a little dispute had arisen | own country, and consequently was, to a 
between Otto and Celine. Yes, indeed,|certain degree, in his confidence; had 
had he chosen to think of it, he might have | visited him once at Beckley, and after the 
perceived that her temper could not stand | death of the friend to whom the guardian- 
the slightest contradiction. But he did|ship of his daughter had been confided, 
not think of it, aud during the first few|was selected by Celine’s father for this 
weeks after the death of Mr. Arnold, Ce- | duty. 
line, in a softened and subdued frame of | According to the written directicus 
mind, had, by her gentle treatment of him, | which Otto received, he was to give notice 
nestled so deep in his affection, that his|to Major Ronhencies of the guardianship 
reason would have had to speak very loud | devolving upon him by the death of Mr. 
in order to overpower the voice of his; Arnold; but the said Major happened to 
heart. With his passionate love, he had|be engaged in amusing himself at Paris 
thus far found an excuse for all her faults | after his long stay in India when the intel- 
and shortcomings; in fact, he knew how |ligence reached him, and I do not believe 
to designate them by names which brought | that I am doing him injustice when I say 
them into very close connection with the | that what distressed him most at the death 
opposite virtues. of his friend Arnold, was this serious mat- 
Vhat lover could be blamed if he should j ter of the guardianship of his grown-up 
call passion warin feeling, stubbornness | daughter. The funeral ceremony had been 
character, insolence sincerity, irritability | over a week before he arrived at Beckley, 
sensitiveness? Is it his fault that Cupid | and it was a greater relief to him than he 
has placed rose-coloured spectacles on his could venture in courtesy to show when 
nose — spectacles the existence of which he ;Octo made him acquainted with his en- 
has never once suspected, but thinks that | gagement to Celine, which had received 
he sees with his old sharp eyes? The dis- | the approbation of her father, and which 
— between Otto and Celine had not, | would limit the guardianship of the Major 
rowever, at the time of which I am now to a few months at most. 
speaking, been of a serious character, nor| Having taken more in form than in ef- 
did they relate toany but trifling matters ; | fect an inspection of the affairs of the de- 
in almost all Celine was victorious, except | ceased, and having waited for the arrival 
in the question about an old lady, a former of Miss Potter; after advising Celine not 
governess of Otto's mother, whom for the | to put off her marriage for long, and after 
sake of decorum he had invited to take up giving his address, and imprinting a kiss 
her abode at Beckley, and to remain there on the forehead of his ward, he felt his 
till Celine’s wedding-day ; but on this oc-' conscience perfectly at ease, and returned 
casion Otto discovered how many difficul-|to Paris as speedily as possible, where his 
ties Celine’s entire want of knowledge of | time was so entirely occupied in pleasure, 
the world might give rise to. 'that he could not manage to be present at 
The invitation to Miss Potter was sent Celine’s marriage, and only gave evidence 
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of the warm feelings of his guardian 
heart by a silver tea-service. 

For at last Celine had herself definitely 
fixed the wedding-day. 

So far she had contrived to escape from 
Otto’s pressing requests respecting it for 
several weeks by all sorts of excuses, until 
at length these excuses were quite ex- 
hausted, and the plighting took place in 
the first days of } mt, whilst the 15th 
was settled as the date which should make 
Otto Welters the happy husband of Ce- 
line Arnold. 

That the marriage was to take place as 
quietly as possible requires no explanation, 
but “as quietly as possible” had a more 
limited meaning here than is usually ap- 
plied to the words. TIlowever quietly as 
a rule a marriage ceremony is to take place, 
whether by choice or some reason of sor- 
row or mourning, it usually presents op- 
portunities for festivities, for a little gath- 
ering of good friends, and for visits and 
congratulations, but in this marriage noth- 
ing was said of all these things. 

Otto had given way on this point as on 
so many others, that he should not present 
Celine to his Dilburg acquaintances till 
after her marriage, and her mourning was 
accepted as a sufficient excuse, and natur- 
ally there was no talk of visits and felici- 
tations. 

Even with Otto’s own family Ceiine had 
not attained a confidential footing during 
these months. She had once invited them 
all to Beckley, and two or three times she 
had spent the day with them in company 
with Otto; but she always continued to 
feel like a stranger among them; and al- 
though she conducted herself better than 
at her first visit, she silently blessed the 
moment when she could return homeward. 

Elizabeth was the only one with whom 
she felt at her ease, and that was perhaps 
because Elizabeth was the only one who 
felt attracted to her. After their first ac- 
quaintance Elizabeth passed several days 
at Beckley, and in her society the cheer- 
fulness and life which had slumbered in 
Celine since her father’s death seemed to 
wake up again. It did Otto good to hear 
again her old merriment, to see the former 
sparkle of her eyes return. Yes, he even 
greeted with pleasure her old wilfulness, 
although she would often relapse for whole 
days into deep sorrow and depression. 

And in Elizabeth’s society there came 
back all the childishness which formed 
part of Celine’s character. It often hap- 
pened that Otto, sitting in Mr. Arnold's 
study upstairs busy with the many affairs 
and arrangements which rested with him, 
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was attracted downstairs by the loud 
laughing of both the girls, who were amus- 
ing themselves with things which would 
have afforded the greatest sport for school- 
girls; for example, dressing up Cesar, who 
was then placed in acorner as sentinel, with 
Otto’s hat on its head and his stick in its 
paw. Another time he found, when he 
came down, the busts of Voltaire and 
Rousseau metamorphosed into ladies sit- 
ting a* the tea-table in caps and petticoats, 
or Celine would be performing an Indian 
dance in an Indian dress, with peculiar 
motions of the head and hands, which 
Elizabeth tried to imitate. 

Although, for the moment, this might 
all appear very childish to Otto, coming 
in, as he did, from his serious occupations, 
yet he could not help rejoicing at Geline’s 
restored cheerfulness, and at the friend- 
ship which had arisen between her and 
Elizabeth. It was a great disappointment 
to him that Emmy and Celine did not, 
upon the whole, seem to be attracted 
towards each other; that Emmy had nev- 
er said an approving word to him about 
Celine, or ever paid a visit to Beckley of 
her own accord. Otto was hopeful by na- 
ture and the habit which had grown up 
with him from his youth of expecting all 
good from the future had softened many 
sorrows and lessened the bitterness of 
many disappointments, so he hoped now 
that Celine and Emmy, when they were 
actually sisters would learn to know and 
love each other, and his head, moreover, 
was so full of business that he could not 
entertain any further thoughts about the 
matter. 

Whether at the present moment he felt 
happy, he might, perhaps, have had some 
difficulty in saying. Since the first weeks 
after her father’s death, when the first 
sorrow was overcome, and therewith the 
softening influence of that sorrow had 
faded away, Celine’s whimsical nature had 
again entirely got the upperhand. There 
were days when she would vouch:afe him 
neither answer nor observation, and when, 
indeed, her behaviour to Otto was almost 
as if she hated him. 

But by and bye, when he repaired to 
Beckley full of anxiety, she would receive 
him with her loveliest smile; and in a 
twinkling Otto forgot all except that he 
loved her and that he looked forward to 
his marriage as the fulfilment of his most 
ardent wish. 

But I must not dwell too long on this. 
It seems to me that with the knowledge of 
Celine’s character you may place her 
whole behaviour before your eyes. I wiil 
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pass over all further preparations, and tell | 
you about the 15th of January, which was'| 
marked in Otto’s almanack with a red 
cross. 

Certainly January cannot be considered 
a very poetical time for a wedding, yet 
this day had done its best for Otto and 
Celine. The air was clear, the sun shone 
cheerfully, and although the trees were 
not adorned with leaves and blossoms, the 
white frozen rime which outlined every 
twig might indeed be called beautiful, as 
well as the snow-covered earth glittering 
in the beams of the winter sun. If sucha 
winter’s day as this 15th of January should 
be an exhilarating sight to everyone, how 
much more so to him who this day was to 
witness the fulfilment of his dearest 
wishes ; and yet now, as we enter the pres- 
ence of the happy bridegroom, we see 
settled on his countenance an expression 
bordering on sadness. We find him fully 
prepared for the ceremony more than half 
an hour too early; his long beard con- 
cealed the greater part of his white waist- 
coat, and his bran new black suit at this 
early hour of the morning spoke of “ great 
doings,” as well as the pretty white bou- 
uet for the bride which had just arrived 
rom the florist ; and if these things were 


not enough to show what was going on, at 
all events Mrs. Geele’s decorations of ever- 
greens, and flags with blue and red paper 
roses, bigger than the biggest dahlias in 
existence, would have put one on the 


scent. But Otto’s countenance was dis- 
turbed as he bent over a letter with the 
ogg of Montpellier which he found 

y the side of his as yet untasted break- 
fast. The postmark, and the well-known 
feminine handwriting, how many recol- 
lections had it not recalled — recollections 
that in the past months had been stifled 
by so many other things? The well- 
known writing gave him pain, and yet he 
could not withdraw his eyes from the few 
lines of which the letter consisted, and 
which were as follows : 


Emmie writes me word that your marriage 
is fixed for the 15th, my dear Otto, and from 
this foreign land I feel a wish to join in the con- 
gratulations of those who surround you. Be- 
lieve that from my heart I rejoice in your hap- 
piness, and may Heaven’s best blessing attend 
you and your bride. 

If it can give you a single pleasant thought, 
receive the assurance that I can recall former 
days without prin, and that I still set a high 
value on living in your thoughts as your true 
and interested friend. Mary. 


Whilst Otto read these words the calm 
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came before him with an almost over- 
whelming distinctness. He reproached 
himself for having thought so little about 
her, who a few months before had been so 
much to him. 

The little letter,so welcome to him from 
the forgiveness which it expressed, at the 
same time pained him. It brought to his 
recollection a time which he would wil- 
lingly have forgotten —a time when he 
had learnt to know himself as weak and 
inconstant. 

The arrival of the great gala coach, 
which was to take the bridegroom to 
Beckley, at last put an end to his medita- 
tions, and gave a more natural direction to 
his thonghts. At Beckley, Otto found his 
whole family already assembled — Burgo- 
master Welters, his wife, William, Emmy, 
Mina, and Elizabeth — with two good 
friends of Otto’s, who were to be Celine’s 
witnesses. 

In none, except perhaps with Elizabeth, 
was there much feeling as to the bride. 
Burgomaster Welters valued in Celine the 
“good match” for his son, and to Mrs. 
Welters Otto’s marriage was a matter of 
indifference, as he had not chosen either 
Mina or Elizabeth, which she wou'd gladly 
have seen happen. William and Mina also 
regarded it with indifference, whilst the 
recollection of Mary, and the sorrow which 
Otto inflicted on her by his marriage, left 
a shadow on Emmy’s heart which made it 
impossible for her to show any sisterly 
feeling towards Celine. 

In a certain sense she regarded Celine 
as the cause of the coolness and sep- 
aration between herself and Otto; she 
felt that a good hearty word of congratu- 
lation on his choice would bring back Otto 
to his old confidential relation with her, 
which he only discontinued because her si- 
lence about Celine was disagreeable to 
him and yet that word she could not utter 
without insincerity. ; 

Celine’s merit in Emmy’s eyes was small. 
It was no difficult task to find faults in Ce- 
line, and especially by such prejudiced eyes 
as those of Emmy; and, as happens with 
the best of us, this prejudice made her un- 
just, and caused her entirely to overlook 
the good that there was in Celine, and to 
pity in silence poor Otto, who, now en- 
chanted by her beauty, would sooner or 
later wake up from his blindness to a long 
repentance. 

When, however, Otto entered the room 
where all were assembled, she felt that all 
her thoughts gave way to one, that her 
own brother was to-day to be united in 
marriage with the woman who, whatever 
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she might be, was his free choice, and that 
that brother, from the love she bore him, 


was entitled to her good wishes and|manded the high road. 


prayers for his welfare. When he had 


shaken hands with all, and came at last to! 


her, her eyes filled with tears, and she 
whispered to him her heart-felt wishes for 
his happiness ; and then Otto stooped and 
gave hera kiss, which he had not done all 
these months, saying gently to her, ** Celine 
will find a sister in you, Emmy; will she 
not?” and from that moment Emmy felt 
more kindly disposed towards Celine, and 
determined to go to meet her with affec- 
tion, and, if possible, to obtain her love. 

While these thoughts were passing in 
Emmy’s mind, Otto had left the room to 
fetch his bride. 

When he came into the passage, he was 
suddenly aware of the presence of old Miss 
Potter, who came to meet him with a 
somewhat disturbed countenance. 

“Is Celine not ready yet?” he asked 
hastily. 

“My dear young gentleman, you must 
still have alittle patience. I hardly like 
to tell you, but two hours ago Celine went 
out riding and is not yet come back.” 

“Out riding, and this morning?” said 
Otto, astonished and disturbed. “ Heavens! 
Miss Potter, could you not have prevented 
it?” 

“ She was off before I knew of it; but if 
I had known it, who can prevent Celine 
Arnold from doing anything she choos- 
es?” 

“ Out riding?” he again repeated; and 
added, in an anxious tone, “ What in Heav- 
en’s name can I do?” 

“Do? why, wait patiently, dear young 
man. She is sure to return soon. Come 
upstairs into Celine’s sitting-room, and 
there you can wait undisturbed, and see 
her from a distance when she comes.” 

I believe that good Miss Potter felt great 
compassion for Otto, and wished as ar- 
dently as himself for Celine’s return, al- 
though in her temporary stay at Beckley 
she had formed decided opinions as to 
Otto’s chance of happiness in this ap- 
proaching connection. She came upstairs 
to him as quickly as she could, and endeav- 
oured as far as possible to lead him out of 
the uncomfortable state of mind in which 
he was. She told him about his mother’s 
wedding day, which she had attended, and 
for the sake of Otto feigned a calmness 
which in reality she was losing more and 
more every instant. 

The half-hour that now followed seemed 
to Orto half an eternity ; he did not listen 
at all to Miss Potter's stories. He walked 


| 
| 
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restlessly up and down the room, stopping 
every instant at the window which com- 
But, whether 
across hedges and ditches, or otherwise, 
Celine seemed somehow to have got back 
by an unusual way; at least whilst Otto 
was anxiously directing his eyes up the 
high road, the tramp of the horse on the 
snow near the house escaped him, and he 
suddenly saw her stop at the door. 

She sprang quickly off her horse, threw 
the bridle to the groom, just stooped over 
Shimmel’s head as if kissing him, and be- 
fore Otto had reached the door it was 
thrown wide open, and Celine, with glow- 
ing cheeks and out of breath, entered the 
room at the same moment that Miss Pot- 
ter left it by another door. 

“Thad hoped, Celine,’’ said Otto, in a 
reproachful tone, coming towards her,” 
“that for this one morning your passion 
for riding would have been sacrificed to 
propriety. My family have been all wait- 
ing below nearly an hour, and if you delay 
any longer the legal time will have elapsed 
= our marriage cannot be completed to- 

ay.” 

“ That would be indeed a pity,”’ answer- 
ed Celine, in a mocking tone, giving him 
one of her scornful looks, “and more es- 
pecially a pity for me, as I should lose the 
opportunity to-day of becoming the obedi- 
ent slave of my lord and master.” 

She was standing in the doorway, just 
opposite Otto, at whom she looked with 
bold and angry eyes, while at her list 
words she made him a mocking bow. Otto 
instantly repented of his words when he 
saw how they disturbed her. 

“Forgive me, Celine,” he said, taking 
hold of her hand; “ you know, I am sure, 
that I do not grudge you any pleasure, but 
you also know how I have been looking 
forward to this day. Can you take it ill 
that the waiting for you has appeared to 
me endless, and that the anxiety lest you 
should not come in time has put me out ? ” 

At these conciliatory words Celine cast 
down her eyes, and when, after a moment 
of silence, she raised them towards him, 
they were full of tears. 

“Who knows, Otto, whether it would 
not have been a blessing for you if I had 
not come in time ?” she said softly. 

“You cannot mean that, Celine?” ex- 
claimed Otto. “Must I once more say to 
you that I regard this day, which will 
make you mine, as the happiest day of my 
life?” 

“No, no,” she interrupted him, with- 
drawing her hand from his, and walking 
up aud down the room in visible annoy- 
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ance. Then suddenly she stopped be- 
fore him, and said in a voice trembling 
with emotion, “ Otto, if I were to entreat 
you even now to release me from my word, 
not only on my own account but on yours, 
would you do it?” 

“No, Celine; I cannot release you from 
your word ; you are free to take it back, but 
to give back at the last moment what is my 
greatest treasure, to give back voluntarily 
what you have given voluntarily, that can- 
not be. You have promised to be mine, 
and I am come here in order that you may 
fulfil your promise. If you retract your 
word, I must submit, but, for my part, I 
neither can nor will give youup; you must 
not ask that of me.” 

When Otto had said these words, so 
passionately, she grew pale. 

“¢)tto,” she began again, in an anxious 
tone, “dare you take upon yourself the 
responsibility of this“union? Will you 
never reproach me that I became your wife 
in the full conviction that I should not 
make you happy?” 

“I dare take that responsibility,” he 
answered. “It shall be my endeavour to 
make you happy; in that I shall find my 
own happiness; and I hope I shall never 
forget the last prayer of your father to be 
patient with his beloved child.” 

He clasped her in his arms, and kissed 
away the tears which now flowed abun- 
dantly from her eyes. When she was some- 
what composed, she whispered, “It was 
not toannoy you that I rode out, Otto; I 
have been to his grave, and have there 
prayed for his blessing. Now I am calm 
and prepared. Come, your family must 
not be kept waiting any longer.” Freeing 
herself from his arms, she put out her 
hand, and was about to lead Octo with her, 
when he cast an uneasy glance at her habit. 
She caught his look, and said, laughing, 
“I forgot this trifle, Otto; how will you 
ever make me a civilized European wo- 
man?” 

“If you would but recollect that I am 
to-day going to make you Mrs. Welters, I 
should be quite content,” answered Otto. 

“Send Elizabeth upstairs to me, if she 
is willing to help me.” 

With his mind relieved Otto now re- 
joined his family downstairs, where he con- 
tradicted all Miss Potter’s invented ex- 
cuses with this simple communication, 
“that Celine had felt it necessary, before 
her marriage, to visit her father’s grave, 
and had consequently been late.”” He then 
chatted away with his people in high good 
humour-during the time which still elapsed 
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before Elizabeth brought down the bride 
in triumph. 

I have often spoken of Celine’s beauty, 
too often, perhaps, for those who say with 
the proverb that “ beauty is but skin-deep,” 
but yet once more, and for the last time, I 
will say how brilliantly beautiful she was 
in her black velvet dress, with the white 
bridal wreath in her. dark hair, and her 
veil arranged in a somewhat foreign man- 
ner, as if she was concealed in a transpar- 
ent cloud. This much is certain, that an 
involuntary exclamation of admiration es- 
caped everyone’s lips when she entered 
the room, and the charming manner with 
which she greeted all who were present 
attracted them towards her more than they 
had ever been before. 

Tie marriage of Otto and Celine was 
now completed without any remarkable 
occurrence, aud at her express desire with- 
out any religious ceremony ; but when they 
came back to Beckley a short solemn ad- 
dress was delivered to them by the minis- 
ter who had been Otto’s tutor, and it ap- 
peared to make a visible impression on 
Celine. She seemed deeply affected when 
he made her kneel down and obliged all 
the surrounding company to follow him in 
the prayer which he pronounced for the 
young couple. 

After the completion of this ceremony a 
déjeuner took place at Beckley, at which, 
however, except the minister and the wit- 
nesses, no stranger took part. Celine was 
talkative and merry, and Otto’s counte- 
nance beamed with happiness and content. 

Burgomaster Welters gave a toast which 
was more remarkable for richness of words 
than of thoughts, and Celine made her 
first. sacrifice to her wifely dignity by not 
bursting out laughing during or immedi- 
ately after the speech, but after the lapse 
of some minutes. 

At four o’clock the carriage came which 
was to take the young couple to Arnheim, 
whence they were to make a little excur- 
sion to Brussels. The farewell on both 
sides was calm and cheerful, without any 
tears, for which, indeed, there was no occa- 
sion, as they were shortly to return an es- 
tablish themselves at Beckley; but when 
Celine had bid good-bye to all, she sud- 
denly glided down to the ground in order 
to take Cxsar’s great shaggy head between 
her hands and cover it with kisses, and 
warm tears rolled down her cheeks whilst 
Otto helped her intothe carriage. On the 
steps the family of Welters waved a salute 
to the married pair, but the cold drove 
them speedily into the house. The weather 
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had changed; the wind blew sharp from 
the north, and great thick flakes of snow 
fell upon the carriage which carried off 
Otto Welters and his young wife. 

But, in spite of cold and snow and wind, 
there was one being who remained on the 
steps until he gradually lost sight of the 
carriage which contained all that he loved 
best upon earth, a being that expressed 
the sorrow which filled his heart in a com- 
plaining howl, — poor, forsaken, despairing 
Cesar. : 


CHAPTER XV. 
TWO YEARS LATER. 


Two years later. Yes, the winter months 
of the third year are passed already, and 
a new summer is at hand. 

I will suppose, worthy reader, that you 
have been absent from Dilburg all this 
time ; that we meet each other on a sunny 
May morning at the entrance of our little 
town, and that you address me with the 
enquiry, “ Has much happened; is much 
changed ? ” 

Naturally enough it must be so when 
two summers and three winters have 
passed over a town and its inhabitants ; 
much has happened and much is changed, 
although outside everything is so exactly 
the same, that at first sight it seems im- 
possible that all should not be the same 
within. 

“Is not that the old iron foundry the 
noise of which reaches us?” 

Yes, the same, and yet another if you 
will. The owner, Mr. Miiller, disposed of 
it on his return to America, and it is now 
the foundry of a Dilburg company, who 
carry on the business on a much larger 
scale than formerly. 

The drama of which the foundry was 
the scene, if not forgotten, has at least 
passed away into the background of mem- 
ory, and in the great newly built mansion, 
the reception rooms of which were thrown 
open on the fatal evening of the ball, and 
which is now partly used as a counting 

,house and partly as the residence of the 
director, there are strange faces gazing at 
us from behind the great window-panes. 

“ And that is the old churchyard to the 
left of the broad gravel walk?” 

Yes, the same, with here and there an- 
other tombstone. With regard to one un- 
der the shade of a weeping willow, you 
will be glad that a heart has there come to 
its rest. Before we go farther we will 
read the inscription on this grey tomb- 
stone, which is next to another more dis- 
coloured by wind and weather, whereby 
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the unfortunate criminal is again united 
to her who was dearest to him in the whole 
world : 


JOHANNA EVERSBERG 
(NEE VAN REENEN), 
AGED 48, 


And now we will go together into the 
town, and on to the great market-place, 
where naturally everything is the same 
except the little linden-trees round it, 
which have grown larger. We still read 
on the door of Master Geele’s house, *“ Mr. 
Welters, advocate.” 

“ Does he still live here?” 

No; Otto Welters*does not live here; 
but he still has his office here, for Beckley 
is too far from the town for him to expect 
his clients to go there after him. 

“ And Mr. van Stein's house, is it again 
shut up?” 

Not again, but still shut up, dear reader. 
Mary and her father are still at Montpellier, 
but from necessity, not from choice. If we 
have ever smiled at the selfish invalid, at 
least row let us pity him with all our 
hearts. A new method of treatment prac- 
tised upon Mr. van Stein, by an American 
doctor, instead of curing him, had the ef- 
fect of depriving him of the use of his 
limbs, which rendered his departure from 
Montpellier an impossibility. 

During the whole of these last years, 
Mary has sat by her father’s sick bed and 
has nursed him with unremitting care and 
devotion. But it is said his strength is 
failing so much, that the day cannot be far 
distant when she will be relieved from her 
hard task, and that thus even for her bet- 
ter times are in prospect. 

“ The best comes last.” I, at all events, 
have kept till the last that about which 
I have the most to tell you. You ask, 
“Does not Burgomaster Welters live in 
that house ?” 

He did live there. Be calm, worthy 
reader. I purposely said nothing to you 
about him in the churchyard in order to 
spare your feelings, and you overlooked 
his white marble monument, but I can no 
longer conceal from you that Burgomaster 
Welters exchanged time for eternity three 
months ago. He was not ill long, and he 
suffered comparatively little, but during 
the last week he could not eat, and then it 
was all up with him; and why, therefore, 
I ask you, should he remain any longer in 
this world ? 

Poor man! an hour before his death his 
wife came to his bedside with a dainty dish 
of stewed oysters; even then he raised 
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himself up at the savoury smell of his fa- 
vourite dish, but to eat was impossible. 
Falling back again with a deep sigh, his 
death struggle began from that moment. 
His body was followed to the churchyard 
by a numerous crowd; all the shops in the 
streets through which the procession 


passed were shut; striking funeral ora- 
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tions were made at his grave, and the good 
qualities recalled of the man who, during 
the twenty-eight years he had been at the 
head of the town, would have accomplished 
such great things if.... Now, three 
months later, Dilburg had entirely forgot- 
ten him, and his place was completely 
filled by the new Burgomaster. 





Cutnese Potttics. — An interesting letter on 
Chinese politics is published in the Allgemeine 
Zeituny. The two parties, says the correspond- 
ent, which have been struggling fur the suprem- 
acy are still pretty equa!ly matched. The so- 
called party of progress, consisting of Prince 
Kung and his supporters, wishes that the young 
Emperor should be publicly proclaimed as of 
age on the occasion of his approaching marriage 
next month, and that he should then at ounce 
assume the reins of government. It hopes to 
gain over to its side the Enperor himself, who 
is said to be disposed to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with foreign Powers, and it supports the 
claim of the foreign diplomatists to be allowed 
direct and personal communication with the 
Sovereign. It is also said that Prince Kung is 
becoming impatient at the heavy responsibility 
imposed upon him in his capacity of Regent, 
and that he is therefore actively preparing for 
the Emperor’s marriage and accession to the 
throne. The other party, known as the bow- 
and-arrow men, advocate the opinions of the 
Emperor’s mother, who thinks he should be 
regarded as a minor for two years longer, dur- 
ing which period he would remain under her 
tutelage. This Empress Dowager (there is also 
another, the late Emperor having had two 
wives) is described as an able, energetic, and 
ambitious woman, unwilling to give up the reins 
or government, and fearing to lose her power 
and influence. She agitates with great skill 
against the policy of Prince Kung, and even 
with a certain amount of success, for she has 
induced him to consent that the question of the 
reception of foreign ambassadors should be 
postponed until the Emperor’s majority. The 
Chinese Ministers, proceeds the correspondent, 
who are kept very well informed as to European 
politics, became convinced that in view of the 





present political condition of the Western Pow- 
ers no warlike action on their part agaiust 
China need be apprehended, and they would 
not have hesitated, if the ambassadors did not 
listen to their representations, to reject their 
claim to direct and personal communication 
with the Emperor altogether. As to the young 
Emperor, he is said to be still a mere child so 
far as mental development and worldly knowl- 
edge are concerned. He is very fond of fine 
clothes and theatrical spectacles, and his mother 
is said to foster this taste in order to keep him 
as long as possible in leading-strings. The cor- 
respondent adds that the Government is busily 
strengthening the defences of Pekin, and that 
the large entrenched camp between Tientsin and 
Taku is to be provided with six huge Krupp 
guns which have arrived in a steamer from 
Europe. A new fort is being built at the mouth 
of the river south of Taku. A gun-boat is to be 
stationed at this point, where it would be able 
to do great damage. The troops, too, are work- 
ing hard at the construction of roads which are 
to facilitate the communications between the 
head-quarters at Tientsin and the river ports as 
far as Taku. The crews of the Chinese men-of- 
war are being drilled in the use of the Reming- 
ton rifle, besides which many things are being 
done for the army which are carefully concealed 
from Europeans, ‘‘It is quite certain,’’ the 
correspondent concludes, ‘* that 1 hostile enter- 
prise against Pekin would meet with very much 
greater obstacles and difficulties than was the 
case ten years ago. A large Chinese man-of- 
war, manned exclusively by Chinese sailors 
and commanded by Chinese officers, has arrived 
at Canton, showing the progress which has been 
made by China in naval matters.’’ 
Pall Mall Budget. 





SERVIA. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SERVIA.* 


Try men were only honest, we should 
have to inscribe the words terra incognita 
on many portions of the map of Europe, 
now very artistically filled in with moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, towns, and even cities, 
that have no existence whatever in reality, 
having been merely copied from old maps, 
or invented with charming naiveléby the 
caterers for public instruction in the mat- 
ter of topography, whenever there was a 
demand for a given map in the market. 
Servia, Bosnia, and indeed the whole of 
the Hemus triangle, may be particularized 
as countries whose portraits have been 
hitherto usually taken, or at least pub- 
lished, in this off-hand manner, and that, 
too, by scientific geographers of the high- 
est reputation; in fact, it is only within 
the last few years since Kanitz explored 
Servia, and still more recently since rail- 
way engineers have been surveying lines 
to connect the valley of the Save with 
Roumelia, that anything like an accurate 
knowledge of even the main features of 
the country has been obtained. In former 
times we remember, indeed, her Majesty’s 
F. O. messengers being used to ride peri- 
odically from Belgrade by Alexinatz to 
Constantinople, and vice versd; but this 
road, or rather track, was all that was 
tolerably well known to the civilized west 
of Europe of the so-called barbarous re- 
gions. 

And why, it may he asked, should Ser- 
via be at this present time more interest- 
ing to the general public than it has been 
at any other moment during the present 
century? For after all we must admit, 
that the prospect of making political or 
commercial capital out of a subject is 
nearly the only inducement to pay atten- 
tion to it now-a-days. Even on this purely 
utilitarian ground, the Christian countries 
that are still under the Mahommedan 
sceptre may lay claim to some ‘considera- 
tion; for, although their future is as yet 
uncertain, and in many respects dim, still 
it is very evident that their constellation, 
‘is rapidly rising on the political horizon. 

Professor von Dollinger, whose stand- 
point is that of a calm and impartial 
ecclesiastical historian, and whose end and 


* Serbien: historisch-ethnographische Reise-Stud- 
ten, aus den Jahren 1859-1868. Von F. Kanitz. 
Fries, Leipzig. 

+ Mr. Denton’s book, published in 1862, and that 
of Ubicini, in 1865, were devuted to special objec.s 
connected principally with Church questions. Cy 
rien Robert’s work was, on the other hand, chiefly 

litical, and professed, moreover, to devote itself 

all the Slav inhabitants of Turkey in Europe. 





object is to promote peace and unity 
amongst all Christian churches and sects, 
tells us in his third lecture, delivered at 
Munich on Feburary 16, 1872, that all 
thinking, acting, and influential men in 
Russia consider that the Russian nation 
has a two-fold task to perform: first, to 
strengthen and rebuild the great Oriental 
Christian Church in Asia, which Russia 
alone can do, and so re-instate the ancient 
patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch 
in their former independence; seondly, 
to cultivate in Europe the parslavistic idea, 
which is equivalent to the consolidation 
of seventy-five millions of the Slavonic 
race in one great united Slavonic church. 
And the most important family of the 
southern Slavs is undoubtedly the Servian 
one, not indeed merely the inhabitants of 
the principality itself, but those taken in 
conjunction with their brethren in Syrmia, 
the Banat of Temesvdér, and various parts 
of Hungary. The realization of this 
panslavistic project would, it is evident, 
involve a disruption of at least one of the 
principal European states; and for this 
reason the very mention of it is tabooed, 
as if a thing being inconvenient and un- 
pleasant rendered its occurrence less prob- 
able or possible, but surely what has taken 
place in Europe within the last twenty 
years is sufficient to prove that the whole 
of that continent has been for some time 
in a state of disorganization, preparatory, 
let us hope, to a sound reorganization. 
Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke, if interpret- 
ed allegorically, presents us with a fair 
picture of the labour, strife, cares, hopes, 
and fears of this great political renaissance ; 
and without rejoicing at the downfall or 
loss of power and prestige of certain states, 
we may feel assured that a certain amount 
of this was necessary to the attainment of 
the great end. 


Schwingt den Hammer, schwingt 

Bis der Mantel springt; 

Wenn die Glock’ soll auferstehen 

Muss die Form in Stiicken gehen, 


All those who are not blinded by preju- 
dice, or wholly swayed by self-interest, 
must surely admit that there is something 
noble in the aim and ends thus attributed 


to Russia. What most of us fear is the 
overwhelming preponderance of an _ auto- 
cratic dynasty, such as that of the Roma- 
nows. But is this danger so great or so 
imminent as it appears to be? Let us not 
forget that a great change has taken place 
in the imperial policy; what Nicholas I. 
hoped to obtain by the sword, Alexander 
II. has been labouring to effect through a 
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great reform of the Church; and if the 
ancient Oriental patriarchates be made 
truly independent, then Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, Constantinople, and Moscow will 
form a powerful counterpoise to any Czar 
who may dream of universal dominion.* 
Moreover, as we have already said, strong 
hopes are entertained in certain quarters 
that Servia may not improbably form the 
nucleus of a great southern Slavonic state, 
or confederation of ‘states, including Hun- 
gary, which would be altogether independ- 
ent of Russia; and there have been strong 
symptoms of some such idea finding favour 
amongst the leading Servians. 

To those who are especially interested 
in commercial matters we would say, that 
the completion of the line of railway from 
Czernowitz to Odessa has opened up an 
uninterrupted communication by rail and 
steamer between North Germany and 
Tiflis; whilst the Servian and Bosnian 
lines, now about to be constructed, will 
complete the communication between 
Southern Germany, Switzerland, Northern 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Salonica on 
the one hand, Constantinople on the other. 
The Suez Canal affords a shorter route to 
the East than the passage round the Cape; 
still shorter ones will be established by 
rail to Odessa, Salonica, and Constanti- 
nople ; the commerce of central Asia and 
Persia, at least, will take these shorter 
routes, as it did in former times; the old 
Genoese factories on the Black Sea will be 
reached by rail, and even the route can be 
made available for the lines Salonica-Bel- 
grade. 

Quite recently there has been a conflict 
between Servia and the Porte, partly 
about the finsl evacuation by the Turks 
of the fortresses of Zvornik and Sakar, but 
quite as much, if not more, on account of 
this very same railway question ; and mat- 
ters looked very serious up to the third 
week in April, when diplomatic influences 
at Constantinople appear to have succeed- 
ed in arranging matters for the present 
at least. 

This railway affair affords a certain 
amount of insight into the political situa- 
tion. and may be briefly stated thus: A 
Baron Hirsch, a Belgian capitalist, had con- 
tracted with the Ottoman Government for 
the construction of a line of railway (the 
Roumelian) from Constantinople by Adri- 
anopole to Philippople, from which point 
one branch is to be continued to meet the 


* The 5th patriarchate of Rome has excluded it- 
self from this os synod by such a pretension, 
— by the assumption of personal infalli- 

ty. 


, Servian line, perhaps at Alexinatz. or Jun- 
‘kova Klissura, on the Servian frontier, 
whilst another line, the main one, would 
run through Bosnia to meet the Austro- 
Hungarian lines near Gradiska, in Slavo- 
nia. Baron Hirsch’s company seems to be 
unable to carry out the whole undertaking, 
or indeed any considerable part of it; and 
the Porte wishing, for strategical reasons, 
to secure the construction of at least the 
Bosnian line, refuses to fix a point of 
junction for the Servian one, fearing that 
the Belgrade-Philippople line once com- 
pleted, Baron Hirsch’s company would 
never go on with the Bosnian line, which 
is more difficult and expensive ; whilst Ser- 
via, naturally anxious to construct her line 
as soon as possible, insists upon a point of 
junction being finally determined.* 

Now there is a whole strategical history 
connected with these lines of railway, 
which, however, any non-military reader 
can easily understand. What the Porte 
has most to fear at this present time is not 
a direct attack on the part of Russia, but a 
combined insurrection of all its own Chris- 
tian subjects and tributaries on the whole 
line from Montenegro on the Adriatic 
through Bosnia and Servia to the Rou- 
manian principality on the Black Sea. - A 
railway that would enable the Porte to 
convey an army rapidly from Constantino- 
ple into the heart of Bosnia would, of 
course, enable :t to cut in two this chain 
of hostile states; and if, for instance, the 
Servians and Roumanians ventured to 
make a hostile movement in almost any 
direction, a strong Turkish force in Bosnia 
would checkmate them. Moreover, the 
Slavonian-Bosnian line would enable Aus- 
tria to come to the aid of the Porte in case 
a Russian force, with Roumanian and Bul- 
garian auxiliaries, were to repeat the ex- 
— of 1829 by marching over the 

alkan range on Constantinople; but, on 
the other hand, the completion of the line 
Belgrade-Philippople, if it prevented, or 
even merely anticipated, the construction 
of the Bosnian line, would neutralize nearly 
all the advantages which the Porte hoped 
to derive from the great Roumelian rail- 


way. 

It will be said, perhaps, that it is time 
enough to make strategical plans when 
these railways are compiete and in good 
working order; but the truth is, that the 
whole of this railway scheme, originally 
intended for the purpose of bringing the 
route of the Indian mail through Austria 


* Since the above was written, Baron Hirsch’s 
concession has been resumed by the Porte, which 
means to construct the line itself if it can do so. 
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anil Hungary to Salonica, which is only of Rome in the place of the yoke of Islam, 
670 nautical miles from Alexandria, Mar- and the latter, although it deprived the 
seilles being 1,380, has been seized upon Oriental Christian of all civil rights, and 
and made a matter of contention by the converted him into a slave, refrained at 
strategists ;* and, moreover, we only intro- least from the imposition of new dogmas. 
duced the subject here in illustration of | Nor was this suspicion unfounded. Kanitz 
the present political situation in those re- says, at page 359 of his very interesting 


gions. 

The present political situation, we say, 
because, although Servia’s aspirations, in- 
terests, and rights remain precisely in the 
same position as heretofore, the state of 
the rest of Europe has undergone a radical 
change in matters of the utmost import to 
the future destinies of all the European 
states contained within the Turkish fron- 
tier, but more especially of this one. It 
must have long been evident to careful ob- 
servers of the actual state of things in the 
east of Europe, not indeed of that conven- 
tional aspect we find reflected in diplo- 
matic memoranda and such like documents, 
but of those features of every-day exist- 
ence which seem so obscure and contradic- 
tory until we refer to the history of the 
past; to such observers it must have been 
evident that the so-called Eastern question 
depended for its solution on the final set- 
tlement of another, viz. the German ques- 
tion. The year 1866 did much for this, 
the campaign of 1870-1871 almost com- 
pleted it, and at the same time accom- 
plished something that has at once placed 
the Eastern question on a different footing, 
or rather conveyed to it a fresh impulse. 
Professor vou Dollinger has shown very 
ciearly, in his lecture quoted above, that 
the Papal pretension to supreme authority 
over all Christian churches, which the Cru- 
saders of the West imposed with such vio- 


| work: “ At that time,” under the Emperor 
Charies VI., “the Empire considered one 
of its most important duties to be the ac- 
quisition of the Christian peoples on its 
eastern frontier, and their deliverance from 
the Moslem yoke, the enemy of all prog- 
ress. This must be admitted, although 
the choice of the means and the individu- 
als selected to complete the great work 
commenced by Eugéne was most unfortu- 
nate. As at the present day, Austria 
proved inexhaustible, notwithstanding its 
disordered finances and internal calami- 
ties, in bringing great armies into the field; 
but their direction was placed in the hands 
of mediocre or positively incapable gener- 
als, and their sustenance in those of dis- 
honest commissaries, intent only on en- 
riching themselves. Victories obtained at 
the outset were converted into defeats by 
,4 speculative waiting for results and by 
unpardonable mistakes. The sympathies of 
‘the rajah,* who fought side by side with 
their Austrian deliverers, were converted into 
hatred of the Imperial cause by disloyal op- 
pression of the Oriental Church in favour of 
Roman Catholicism, and by the imposition of 
excessive taxation. And who were the chief 
agents of this disloyal oppression of the 
Oriental Church? Count Wallis, Baron 
of Carrighmain, now called Carrickmines, 
‘seven or eight miles south of Dublin; 
Count O’Dwyer, Governor of Belgrade in 


lence and cruelty on the Bulgarians, Ser-! 1731; O’Mulryan, Commandant of Scha- 
vians, and other inhabitants of the Eastern’ batz; and numbers of other generals and 
Empire, by weakening this latter and de- colonels with Irish names and titles, the de- 
stroying its authority, paved the way for scendants of those Irish nobles and gentle- 
the triumph of its Ottoman invaders. The _men who, as Professor von Dollinger shows 
antagonism between the East and West in his sixth lecture, were, after the Res- 
which was thus created, or at least embit- toration, forbidden by the Pope to make 
tered, has since that time never wholly the declaration or take the oaths of su- 
disappeared ; on the contrary, ithas always premacy and abjuration, and so lost their 
been a serious hindrance to the effective | estates, which remained in the hands of 
co-operation of the Servians with the forces the Cromwellian adventurers. “ The Cath- 
of imperial Germany in their struggle olic nobility was destroyed, and the land 
against the Ottoman power; there was'came into the hands of Protestants, and 
always a suspicion that the Holy Roman the mass of the Irish who adhered to the 
Empire of the German tongue meditated old faith become degraded to an ignorant 
the substitution of the abhorred supremacy proletariate, devoid of moral culture. But 


* Brindisi is only about one hundred and fifty 
nautical miles further from Alexandria than Salon-| * Rajah is the term applied to the antry, 
ica, but the Italian route is too much dependent on mostly Christians, in Turkey, who live in a state 
France to be ever perfectly safe; besides that, the nearly equivalent to serfdom; whilst the spahi are 
Belgrade-Salonica line would have its own special , the feudal superiors, occupying nearly the same posi- 
tratic perhaps at the expense of Trieste for the most | —, as the knights of old, and like them equestrian 
part, ' soldiers, 
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the right of the Popes to dethrone kings, 
to give dispensation from oaths, and to 
enjoin turmoil remained intact.” These 
Irish gentlemen, too, were utilized in vain 
endeavours to impose the Papal suprema- 
cy on the members of the Oriental Church, 
to the great damage of both Christian 
Churches. For the most part they died 
unmarried in foreign lands, and have left 
but scanty traces of their existence. Re- 
quiescant in pace. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out to 
the reader that 1859, 1860, 1866, and 1870- 
71 have, to use a mild expression, materi- 
ally deteriorated the power and prestige 
of the Pope, and this of itself alone has 
sufficed to effect a radical alteration in the 
mutual political relations of the east and 
west of Europe. The German Empire of 
1871 will, if it ever intervenes in the Dan- 
ubian countries or Roumelia, surely not 
do so in order to further the Papal preten- 
sions to universal episcopacy and suprem- 
acy; nor will it ever be suspected of any 
such intention, which is, perhaps, of equal 
importance. To see the whole value of 
this altered state of affairs, it is only ne- 
cessary to compare the condition of the 
Papal power at its greatest height in the 
twelfth century, and during those crusades 
which so powerfully contributed to the 


destruction of the Byzantine Empire and 
the Oriental Church, with its present con- 
dition towards the end of the nineteenth 


century. The Eastern Church need no 
longer fear, nor can it hope, anything from 
the Papacy. 

Then, again, the main supporters of the 
Vatican, in modern times, have lost pres- 
tige and been weakened. Austria has cer- 
tainly not the least inclination to provoke 
an immediate conflict with Russia by tak- 
ing up the cudgels for the Latin Church; 
such a conflict may, and probably will 
arise some day, but Austria will be slow to 

rovoke it. As to France, she will scarce- 
y venture to get up another Holy Sepul- 
chre question, for her influence in the East 
is now decidedly on the wane, as has been 
proved by the recent solution of the Bul- 
garian Exarchate question. This originated 
in an agitation got up by the Order of 
Lazarists, wholiy in the interest of their 
Romish propaganda. The Bulgarians were 
to be detached, if possible, from their al- 
legiance to the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and induced to acknowledge the su- 
premacy of Rome, and there was, for a 
moment, some prospect of success; but 
both Russia and England used their influ- 
ence in favour of an adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between the Bulgarians and the 
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Patriarchs, and the prostration of France 
just at the most decisive moment has 
given quite a different issue to the matter. 
The Grand Vizier Aali Pasha was placed 
between the horns of a dilemma. The in- 
stitution of a Bulgarian Exarchate is no 
doubt a considerable step towards the 
constitution of a Bulgarian State, and, 
therefore, unacceptable to the Porte; but 
a further consolidation of the Bulgarians 
with the Greeks is equally so, and Russia, 
whose influence is supreme at Constanti- 
nople, being jealous of the Franco-Latin 
propaganda, there was no alternative. 
As another instance of the decline of 
French influence may be cited the case of 
the Miridites in North Albania, for whom 
the French Government had obtained from 
the Porte a large measure of autonoiny, 
approaching almost to semi-independence, 
and a national governor with the title of 
“ Prince,” in the person of Bib Doda. On 
the death of this man the Porte imprisoned 
at Constantinople his son, whom his coun- 
trymen wished to place on this quasi 
throne by right of succession, and nom- 
inated another Miridite named Jakub, who 
is faithful to the Turkish interests. The 
Miridites are clamouring to have Doda’s 
son restored, but the French are not now 
in a position to support their protegés as 
they have hitherto done. 

There is still another point worthy of 
notice in connection with the altered re- 
lations between the east and west of Eu- 
rope that have resulted froin the three last 
great wars. So long as the Papal power 
and authority were predominant in Italy, 
there could scarcely be any great sympa- 
thy between the mass of the inhabitants 
of what is known as European Turkey and 
the Italian States, but from the moment 
(1859) that the national principle began 
to gain the ascendant (in Italy) the com- 
munity of feeling was at once established 
and acted upon; as, for instance, in the 
Cretan insurrection and the revolutionary 
movements in Roumania. Up to a certain 
point these sympathies and whatever act- 
ive co-operation took place were on the 
part of the followers of Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi, and perhaps not without the coneur- 
rence of those of Kossuth. But since 
Rome has become the capital of the king- 
dom of Italy there seems to be a cessation of 
the activity of the partito d’ azione in those 
countries, or at least it has become much 
less prominent, whilst on the other hand, 
the Ghristian rajah or their leaders have 
begun to look to the government of Victor 
Emanuel for countenance and support 
which we have no doubt will be accorded; 
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for the ecclesiastical antagonism having , more or less with Bulgarians, Wallachians, 


been once removed, the old community of 
interests will once more make itself felt and 
regarded. The Illyrian triangle still ex- 
hibits traces of the activity of some of the 
best Roman Emperors — Trajan, Severus, 
and others. 


We have explained enough to enable! 
the reader to understand what we meant' how naturally, and therefore easily, any 
by saying that a solution of the Eastern | movement based on nationality or Chris- 


question was not to be ex; ected until the 
German one had been finally settled, and 
we must confess that the more narrowly we 


| 


Albanians, and a variety of other races; 
so that, in fact, it would be almost impos- 
sible to construct an ethnological map of 
these regions showing well-defined fron- 
tiers for these three great groups, a fact 
which is indeed of little consequence for 
our purpose, except in so far as it shows 


tianity as opposed to Islamism would be 
propagated from north to south. 
The two main groups lying along the 


examine the whole of this wonderful con-; Austro-Hungarian frontier have this char- 
catenation of events, the greater is our acteristic in common, that a section of each 


surprise and admiration. 


We are not of | possesses a certain amount of political in- 


those who place very great confidence in the : dependence, being only tributary to the 
attempts of even the most learned men to! Porte, and having a formally constituted 


interpret prophecy, but it would almost 
seem as if the Pope and the Sultan were 
about to go together, the latter, perhaps, 
first. notwithstanding the start apparent- 
ly gained by the former. 

Let us now turn our attention to the in- 
ternal condition of those countries and 
provinces of European Turkey which, ly- 
ing along the Austro-Hungarian frontier, 
are in more immediate connection with 
central Europe, and, therefore, most likely 
to form a basis of operations for any move- 
ment that may take place such as we an- 
ticipate. Servia is, for many reasons, the 
most important of these countries, which 
will, perhaps, be best made apparent by 
postponing its consideration until we have 
taken a glance at its neighbours on both 
sides. The great mass of the populations 
of the countries in question may be, for 
convenience’ sake, divided into three main 
groups, viz. on the eastern half of the 
Turkish frontier the Roumanians and Bul- 
garians who, although not of exactly the 
same race, belong to the same Oriental 
Church, have been frequently intermin- 
gled through emigration, and harmonize on 
the whole well together. On the western 
half of tne same frontier we find the sec- 
ond group, consisting of the Serbs, or Ser- 
vians, and the Croats, with the Bosnians 
and the inhabitants of the Herzegowina. 
All of these are Slavs, and, therefore, iden- 
tical in race; but they are, on the other 
hand, partly members of the Oriental and 
partly of the Latin Church. There are 
frequent interminglings of these two great 
groups and of their subdivisions with each 
other, as, for instance, Bulgarian and Wal- 
lachian colonies are to be found in the 


Servian territory, and vice versd, but with-. 


out effacing the general character of the 

grouping. The third great group consists 

of the Greeks in the south, intermingled 
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and recognized Christian government and 
chief, whilst the other section has nothing 
of the sort, being immediately subject to 
the Ottoman administration. In this re- 
spect Roumania stands in nearly the same 
relation to Bulgaria as does Servia to Bos- 
nia and Turkish Croatia.* On the other 
hand, whilst the eastern group is homo- 
geneous in a religious, or rather ecclesias- 
tical, point of view, although composed of 
two different nationalities, the western one, 
which is homogeneous as to nationality, is 
split up into two different and partially 
hostile ecclesiastical camps. 

It is one of the strange coincidences one 
meets so frequently during the study of 
this question, that the north and south line 
which forms the boundary between the 
Slavonic adherents to the Oriental Church 
on the one side, and those of the Latin 
Church on the other, passes as nearly as 
possible through Dedkovar in Slavonia, the 
episcopal seat of Strossmayer, the only ene 
of the Hungarian bishops who has had the 
courage to adhere to his convictions on 
the subject of Papal infallibility ; and this 
same diocese of Dedkovir extends across 
the Save into Bosnia, where there are a 
number of Franciscan monasteries con- 
nected with it. Speculation has been rife 
as to whether Strossmayer’s “rebellious 
conduct,” as the Vatican terms it, may not 
end in this line of separation being shifted 
much farther west than at present. The 
southern boundary line of the Latin Church 
in Bosnia and Turkish Croatia is a very 
irregular one, with wide gaps in it. 

Bosnia itself is in some respects a re- 


* Montenegro stands in a somewhat similar rela- 
tion to the H rzegowina, and there. exists a certain 
amount of competition, let us call it, between Servia 
and Montenegro for this very reason; but we have 
not space to enter into all the minuti# of these 
matters, for the present at least, 
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markable country, forming as it does the 
stronghold of the Ottoman power in Eu- 
rope, in consequence of very particular cir- 
cumstances that seem to have been fre- 
quently overlooked. When Bosnia was 
finally conquered by the Turks, the whole, 
or nearly so, of the Bosnian feudal lords 
(n fact, landed proprietors) became Ma- 
’ hommedans, as the condition of being left 
in possession of their estates, and their de- 
scen:lants still possess the soil, their own 
brethren who adhered to the Christian 
faith having been reduced to the state of 
rajah; whereas in Servia the great mass 
of the old proprietors either fled to Hun- 
gary or accepted the position of rajah 
rather than abandon their religion, and this 
is one of the reasons why the unbroken 
Servian nationality was, at a later period, 
able to assert its quasi independence, and 
get rid in 1815 of all Turkish spahis or 
landed proprietors, whilst Bosnia is still in 
the hands of Moslemin, who are, however, 
by descent Slav of the Chorvath, or Croa- 
tian family. 

The entire history of these countries is 
so completely interwoven with struggles 
between the two Christian churches, the 
one endeavouring to enforce. the other 
steadfastly rejecting, the Papal supremacy, 
and both, in consequence of their internal 


dissensions, losing ground before Islam, 
that it exercises a strange fascination on 
the student, making him feel as if it were 
impossible to escape from it, now that the 
final catastrophe appears to be imminent. 

Let us now devote our attention for a 


short time to Bulgaria. During the Crim- 
ean war Servia, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of Russian diplomacy, maintained 
its neutrality most strictly ; the Bulgarians, 
on the contrary, were quite ready to 
espouse the cause of the white Czar, «s 
they had done in 1829. After the treaty 
of Adrianople many thousands of Bulga- 
rian families emigrated into Bessarabia, to 
precisely the same district which, as Kanitz 
informs us, had been occupied, 1,300 years 
ago, when their forefathers first made their 
way into Europe, and the territory occu- 
‘ pied by their flourishing colonies was, curi- 
ously enough, that ceded by Russia at the 
peace of 1856. Oue of the results of the 
Crimean war was, as is well known, that a 
considerable number of Mahommedan Tar- 
tars and Circassians emigrated into the 
Turkish dominions, and were planted by 
the Government in Bulgaria. This in its 
turn caused a new emigraticn of Bulga- 


consul, to the Crimea, where they did not 





prosper, and after losing a considerable 
number by sickness, the remainder re- 
turned in 1862 to their old country, or set- 
tled in Roumania. These facts are 
brought forward here for the purpose of 
showing, first, the wonderfully unsettled 
state of the population belonging to this 
Eastern group, and how readily the Bul- 
garians amalgamate with the Roumanians; 
and, secondly, that Servia has already 
shown on a very important occasion that it 
does not feel itself called upon to follow 
blindly every impulse received from Rus- 
sia. 

We now come at length to the consid- 
eration of the very important questions : 
What can be expected from Servia? what 
is its strength, its eapability for action? 
what are its resources? The superficial 
extent of a country affords by no means an 
exact measure of its strength, and as re- 
gards Servia, strange to say, even this ele- 
ment is not known quite accurately; but 
the most trustworthy calculation makes it 
somewhat more than one-half the size of 
Ireland —that is to say, 16,816 English 
square miles (1,791 German geographical 
miles), the population being 1.220,000 — 
not quite 73 souls to the English square 
mile, which is very scanty. The quality of 
this population must, however, be physical- 
ly good, for there is general obligation to 
military service from the 20th to the 
50th year. The military organization is 
simple, inexpensive, and (considering 
the nature of the country and the mode 
of life of the inhabitants) probably effi- 
cient. There is a small standing army of 
6,550 men, which forms, in fact, merely a 
cadre of instruction for a national militia 
force divided into two classes, somewhat 
on the principle of the old Prussian Land- 
wehr. This small standing army has a 
totally disproportionate artillery (84 guns), 
sufficient, in fact, for itself and for the 1st 
class of the so-called natioual army, whil-t 
the 2nd class has 108 light guns of its own. 
The total of the lst and 2nd classes is to 
be brought up to 123,761 men, which, with 
the regular army, would make a grand to- 
tal of 130,000 men, with 192 guns, or not 
less than 10 6-10 per cent. of the total 
population. : 

This is remarkable in two ways; such 
an immense and apparently disproportion- 
ate military force voted by the Skupts- 
china in 1870 is in itself evidence that a 
great struggle is considered imminent ; on 
the other hand such a burden could only 


rians, about 10,000 of them having been! be undertaken by a population placed 


shipped in 1861, at Vidin, by the Russian | 


under certain exceptionally favourable cir- 
cumstances as regards social organization, 
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to which we shall have to allude farther 
on. 
The military statistics given above may 
perhaps tend to create a prejudice against 
the Servians in the minds of certain per- 
sons; we hasten, therefore, to apply an 
antidote in the shape of school returns, 
which show for the year 1866 the follow- 
ing gratifying results: There is a total 
of 394 schools, with 567 teachers and 
20,000 scholars, which latter number in- 
cludes those only who completed the 
school year; this gives 1 scholar to 61 in- 
habitants, which is not bad, considering 
that when the Turks evacuated the coun- 
try about 50 years ago, there was not 
one single school in the whole princi- 
pality, then Ejalet, of Servia. In 1836 
there were 72 schools, with 2,514 scholars. 
There is a fair proportion of higher educa- 
tional institutions and scholars amongst 
the above; for instance, 6 upper and lower 
gymnasia, with 41 teachers, and 1,267 pu- 
pils, and a high school with 15 professors 
and 200 students. The salaries of the 
masters and mistresses of the elementary 
schools are quite repectable, varying, ac- 
cording to standing, from 20/. to 60/. ster- 
ling per annum from the Government, 
with a suitable house, sufficient firing, and, 
if possible, a garden, supplied by the local 
authorities. Altogether, the sums devoted 
to educational purposes in 1868 amounted 
to one-twelfth of the total expenditure of 
the State, and there is now at Belgrade a 
State printing establishment worked chiefly 
by Servians. 

There was no doubt room for even a 
larger amount of educational activity in 
Servia, for the mass of the people was, and 
still is, in great need of it; but the Gov- 
ernment deserves great credit for what it 
has already done, and in this consists one 
of the great differences between Servia 
and Roumania, that the latter has always 
taken France as its pattern to be copied, 
whereas Servia has, with much greater 
wisdom, followed the example of Germany 
in its civilizatory efforts. 

It is worth while to enquire how this 
came to pass, as it opens up a wide field 
of enquiry and thought to those who are 
desirous of amending our present social 
condition, besides affording us a valuable 
insight into the probable future develop- 
ment of an important part of Europe. 
When the Turks first conquered Servia, 
the entire land was declared to be the 
property of the Sultan, with the exception 
of some small portions allowed to be re- 
tained by a few of the former feudal chiefs 
on condition of their becoming renegades. 
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As in all other European~countries, the 
actual cultivators of the soil held it by a 
limited hereditary tenure from the chief, 
and, after the Ottoman conquest, from the 
beys and spahis, who in course of time 
converted the rajah into mere serfs, seizing 
on the land as their own hereditary prop- 
erty. The entire feudal tenure was thus 
wiped out in Servia, and when the Turks 
were driven out some fifty years ago, as 
the whole population joined in effecting 
this, so every man, or family, became the 
proprietor in fee of the land he had previ- 
ously occupied as a serf. It is precisely 
some idea like this over which the Irish 
peasant broods to the present day. There 
are consequently very few large proprie- 
tors in Servia and scarcely a trace of what 
we call a middle class, excepting always 
mercantile people, so that no one was in a 
position to go to Vienna or Paris and im- 


port thence the luxury and cynicism that 


too often pass for civilization. The Ser- 
vian princes who had lived in exile, and a 
few statesmen who were too poor or too 
wise to mix in the vortex of pleasure at its 
great centres, brought back and adapted 
to the use of their rugged and long trod- 
den-down country the fruits of their ex- 
perience and observation in foreign lands. 

The march of events was a different one 
in Roumania. The Turkish conquest left 
the bojars in possession of their large es- 
tates, and the peasantry were degraded by 
their own countrymen to a condition of 
serfdom almost worse than most of the 
Servians under the Turkish beys and 
spahis. The bojar has long been a promi- 
nent figure at Baden, Homburg, and Paris, 
and his great idea of reform and progress 
was to make Bukarest and Jassy as nearly 
as possible copies of these places; little or 
nothing of real value, in the shape of edu- 
cation or otherwise, has even up to the 
present time been done for Roumania, and 
we see the consequences. 

The Servian race is gifted by nature 
with great shrewdness, power of observa- 
tion, and strength of character ; its powers 
only want to be developed and called 
forth. Like all other races that have been 
long oppressed and trodden down, there is 
a strong disposition to concealment and 
distrust, which, coupled with great apti- 
tude for business, makes the Serb equally 
unpopular with his neighbours as are the 
Armenians and Jews. Apropos of this 
there has been lately much taik about the 
oppression and ill-treatment suffered by 
the Jews in Roumania and Servia. Kanitz 
informs us that in the latter country 
this owes its origin to the fact that 
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when Prince Karageorgevich replaced the 
Obrenovich family in the principality, he 
found the peasantry totally averse to him, 
and, in order to conciliate the mercantile 
classes, was induced to enact laws unfa- 
vourable to the Jews, which the deposed 
family, on its return, did not venture to 
repeal. 

One feature of the social organization 
common to all the Slav races which is par- 
ticularly well developed amongst the Ser- 
vians, not only those who dwell in the 
principality, but also their brethren of the 
Austrian frontier regiments, is what is 
known as the “ house community system.” 
This is neither more nor less than the an- 
cient patriarchal form of administering the 
property of a whole family in common, 
under a head selected either on the princi- 
ple of primogeniture or, as amongst the 
Servians, by the suffrage of the family 
members. 

The house community system as it exists 
in Servia and on the Austrian military 
frontier prevents subdivision of land and 
does not create a proletariate ; moreover, 
it has the great advantage of enabling a 
much larger proportion of the population 
to be employed for the defence of the 
country than any other possibly could. 
Of course it would not suit races in which 
individuality is strongly predominant, nor 
is it applicable to advanced states of civili- 
zation, although it is perhaps the very best 
form for colonists in a wild country. Of 
this however, there can be no doubt, that 
a social system based so completely on the 
family as is this Servian one, must in the 
end gain the upper hand over the Mahom- 
medan system, which wholly ignores it. 

The Servians have been hitherto rather 
herdsmen, particularly breeders of swine, 
than agriculturists. First of all there 
were no roads on which to transport corn, 
&c.; and, secondly, the swine not only 
walked to market on their own legs, but 
were at all times safe from the Turks. 
Agricukure is, therefore, in a very primi- 
tive state, and the arable lands are rapidly 
deteriorating from tiie too constant repeti- 
tion of the same crops — maize, on which 
the people live chiefly, and wheat, which is 
exported. Kanitz informs us that many 
Servians regret the total absence of large 
properties in the country, which might 
serve, asin Hungary, Germany, &c., to in- 
troduce better methods of cultivation 
amongst the peasantry. 

There is great abundance of all the ne- 
cessaries of life and even many of its luxu- 
ries, as game, fish, very good wine, tobac- 
co, plum brandy (“slivovitz”), an excel- 
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lent spirit, and silk in considerable quanti- 
ty. There are forests in all directions, 
mines of copper, iron, zinc, silver, and 
gold, but the most necessary minera! of 
all, common salt, is totally wanting; the 
Government has, however, a salt treaty 
with Austria, by which the supply of salt 
is secured at a fixed price. The whole 
country has been geologically explored by 
competent persons at various times in 
search of salt, but hitherto in vain, and 
this one fact makes Servia to a certain ex- 
tent dependent on Austria and its policy. 
Our object being only to point out in a 
general way how far Servia’s natural re- 
sources and institutions are capable of en- 
abling it to assume and maintain a certain 
position with regard to the neighbouring 
countries, we shall now only add a few 
words on the subject of the general ad- 
ministration of justice and the finances of 
the principality. The Servian system of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence is based 
partly on the Code Napoléon, partly on 
the legal institutions of other countries, 
and has been constantly revised and im- 
proved during the last fifty years. Civil 
processes must be necessarily commenced 
before the courts of the “Juge de Paix,” 
which consists of the maire of the com- 
mune assisted by two assessors, who de- 
cide “according to the requirements of 
common sense, fairness, and national cus- 
tom ;” nor is it allowed to bring any suit 
into one of the higher courts till it has 
gone through this lower one, and all means 
of coming to terms by arbitration have 
been exhausted. The district courts, pre- 
sided over by regularly educated judges, 
form the second step in the judicial ladder. 
Finally there is a Court of Appeal and a 
Court of Cassation at Belgrade. Criminal 
processes are decided in the same courts, 
the lower one answering pretty nearly to 
petty sessions, the district court to county 
assize, and the higher one to something 
England does not as yet possess except in 
a very limited degree. The costs and fees 
paid by suitors in civil cases are very low 
indeed, and partly for this reason, partly 
on account of the disputes arising out of 
the dissolution of the “family communi- 
ties,” which is stated to be in rapid pro- 
gress, although greatly discountenanced by 
the Government, litigation is very frequent 
and constantly increasing. The immense 
number (in proportion to the population) 
of 18,712 civi] processes were brought be- 
fore the “Juge de Paix” courts in 1865, 
and the courts had to decide. on 1,958 
criminal cases in the same year, including 
163 cases of murder, man-slaughter, aud 
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serious bodily injury, with 557 cases of in- 
cendiarism, 67 cases of suicide being re- 
ported. In 1867 the cases of incendiarism 
had increased to 2,438. 

All this is, no doubt, very unsatisfactory, 
but it would be unfair to pass too severe a 
judgment on Servia in this respect, with- 
out taking into account how these matters 
stand in the adjacent countries, and we 
fear that the criminal statistics of southern 
and south-eastern Hungary are quite as 
unfavourable; whilst there can be no 
doubt that in Bosnia, Bulgaria, and the 
other purely Turkish provinces they are 
infinitely worse, because any Christian 
may be killed or robbed by a Moslem with- 
out either one or the other being counted 
as an offence, much less acrime. Capital 
punishment is inflicted only in case of 
murder in which premeditation can be 
proved, or in cases of robbery by armed 
individuals, and is usually inflicted by fu- 
sillation. For all other offences there are 
various degrees of imprisonment, with or 
without labour, with or without chains. 
Corporal punishment with the stick is inflicted 
for minor offences in the case of individuals 
whose families would be deprwed of the bread- 
winner if imprisonment were substituted. 
Convicts possessed of means are compelled to 
feed themselves during their imprisonment. 

The question of the finances may be 
shortly disposed of. Taxation is very mod- 
erate; the budget balances almost always 
with a surplus; there is no national debt. 

We never thought of comparing the 
civilization of a country which, like Ser- 
via, has but recently emancipated itself 
through its own nearly unaided efforts 
from the hoof-tread of the Moslem spahis, 
with that of the western nations of Eu- 
rope, although that of the latter is very 
unsound and precarious ; but it is impossi- 
ble to overlook or under-estimate the fact, 
that a state does exist on the south of the 
Danube, and within the nominal Turkish 
frontier, which, although still inhabited by 
an ignorant and superstitious population, 
is labouring earnestly, and 1ost success- 
fully. to promote education ; which allows 
the English Bible Society to put the Holy 
Scripture into the hands of the people; 
which, although still without roads and 
railways, has a ministry of public works 
endeavouring to promote their construc- 
tion; which, although it cannot as yet ex- 
hibit favourable criminal statistics, has an 
organized legal system, capable indeed of 
improvement, but also being constantly 
revised and improved; which has a well- 
organized and trustworthy military force, 
and well-regulated finances, and which in- 
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scribes on its banner, “ National Indepen- 
dence, based on Right instead of Might.” 
Can it be possible that the Christian rajah 
of the neighbouring Turkish provinces will 
long remain contented with their present 
miserable position, beyond the pale of Eu- 
ropean civilization, whilst in contact with 
a state which is honestly labouring to de- 
velope it. Can Greece, protected and pet- 
ted as it has been by the Great Powers, 
stand comparison for a moment or in any 
respect with Servia? We certainly do not 
desire to see Servia petted and pampered 
as Greece has been, but we do assert that 
it is unjust, unprincipled, and foolish to 
handicap the principality too heavily in the 
race of progress because we fear that Tur- 


‘key may be weakened or Russia strength- 


ened. 

Can the Turks be saved from destruction 
by all our intervention, or is this race ca- 
pable of going thrcugh aregeneratory pro- 
cess? Many Turks competent to form a 
judgment on these points, amongst others 
Zia Bey, answer No. The Turks might 
perhaps be saved, it will be said; yes, 
doubtless! at the price of their abandon- 
ing Islam, or at least of violating its laws 
and substituting others. Even whilst we 
write these lines the premonitory signs of 
the impending catastrophe are becoming 
more palpable and urgent. The Sultan 
has long been planning a deviation from 
the fundamental laws regulating the suc- 
cession to the throne; he wishes to declare 
his eldest son Jussuf Izzeddin his successor, 
and in order the better to enable the lat- 
ter to secure his position, when the time 
shall come, has placed this young prince at 
the head of the Corps d’Armée of the 
Guard, the flower of the whole Ottoman 
army. The uniform practice of the last 
500 years has been to select the next 
senior member of the family born on the 
throne for the succession, the object being 
to avoid minorities, and this practice has 
been so steadfastly adhered to as to have 
become, in fact, a condition of legitimacy, 
the only means of eluding it being the 
commission of numerous fratricides. The 
reigning Sultan himself suceeeded his 
brother Abdul Medschid, who left seven 
sons, all of whom were born on the throne, 
that is during their father’s reign, and the 
eldest of these, Murad Effendi, now 32 
years old, ought to have the succession, 
and not his cousin Jussuf Izzeddin, who is 
not as yet 15 years old, and, moreover, was 
not born on the throne. The frequent 
changes of ministers and high Ottoman offi- 
cials that have occurred within the last few 
years, have all had more or less to do with 
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this plan, every one of those opposed to it 
being dismissed under one pretext or the 
other; but the matter has quite recently 
been brought into greater prominence 
through a diplomatic incident, said to have 
been fortuitous, but which may equally well 
have been a sort of crucial test dudenolly 
applied in a roundabout manner. Count 
Cadorno, the Italian minister, is reported 
to have announced that his sovereign, Vic- 
tor Emanuel, had transmitted a costly sa- 
bre for presentation to “the successor to 
the throne,” and thus the question was at 
once forced. The American embassy at 
Constantinople, as also General Sherman 
and Lieutenant Grant, who were lately on 
a visit, are said to have expressed a more 
or less formal approbation of the Sultan’s 
plan, and a great diplomatic “imbroglio ” 
ensued. The further details of this we 
cannot now follow; the affair has blown 
over for the present, but may come on 
again quite unexpectedly at any moment, 
and may be followed by a general disso- 
lution of the whole Empire ; for, although 
the Christian rajah have no, rights, the 
Mussulman himself is only bound to obey 
his sovereign so long and so far as the lat- 
ter conforms strictly to the law. Then, 
again, the tributaries, viz. Princes of Ser- 
via and Roumania, the Khedive of Egypt, 
and the Bey of Tunis, have promised feal- 
ty to the legitimate Sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire as their suzerain; but what if 
Jussuf Izzeddin were to ascend the throne 
in violation of the laws, and therefore as a 
usurper? Should these princes find them- 
selves strong enough to offer opposition, 
they would refuse to pay tribute, and a 
war or wars would break out forthwith ; 
interventions would nearly certainly fol- 
low, and a general conflagration. 

At this present moment there are diffi- 
culties, or rather hitches, with nearly all 
these tributaries. Servia demands the 
surrender of Zkorniv and Sakar, to which 
it is entitled by treaty, and also the con- 
tinuation of the Roumanian line of rail- 
way from Philippople to meet its own lines, 
under threat of refusing to pay tribute. 
Montenegro, which. although not a tribu- 
tary, has recognized the Porte as suzerain, 
demands a seaport, and threatens to join 
hands with Servia and Bulgaria. Syria is 
only waiting for the signal from Egypt to 
take up arms, as it did in the times of 
Mehemed Pasha. France and Italy are 
said to be both candidates for Tunis and 
Tripolis, and Armenia is up to repulse the 
incursions of the Kurd robbers. 

The young Prince Milan of Servia will 
attain his majority and assume the govern- 
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ment on August 10; the Vladika Prince 
of Montenegro has already signified his 
intention of paying a visit to Belgrade on 
that occasion, the first time that any such 
step has ever been taken. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph has been making a tour 
through the Banat of Temesvdr, in imme- 
diate proximity to the Servian and Rou- 
manian frontiers. It was expected that 
young Prince Milan would goto Temesvar 
to meet the Emperor of Austro-Hungary, 
but on finding that a Turkish embassy had 
been sent from Constantinople, he sent an 
apology. ‘This is an apparently trivial cir- 
cumstance, but it affords an indication of 
political leanings that may presently take 
a more definite and more serious shape. 
A question that naturally presents itself 
is this: What will be the probable posi- 
tion assumed by the Great Powers, Italy 
included, in case a struggle for indepen- 
dence should be attempted by the inhabi- 
tants of European Turkey? Wemust put 
Russia and Austria each in the van of one 
of the two opposing parties into which 
Europe will be divided, and then see how 
the others will tail off behind them. That 
Russia will take the part of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte there can be no 
doubt; the panslavistic idea has already 
succeeded in severing the connecting link 
between the orthodox churches of Bul- 
garia and Constantinople. Austria, on the 
other hand, will for two reasons take a 
different course : first, because it has large 
bodies of Servians, Bulgarians, and Rou- 
manians, about four millions and a-half, 
within its own frontiers, and their tend- 
ency is naturally to gravitate towards their 
respective brethren in race; secondly, all 
these people are members of the Oriental 
Church, whilst Austria has made a new 
compact with the Roman Catholic Church 
the basis of its present policy; it was in 
consequence of an understanding with 
Cardinal Archbishop Rauscher that the 
Hohenwart ministry was thrown over; 
that Baron Gablentz, a Saxon Protestant, 
was replaced as Commander-in-Chief in 
Hungary by Count Huyn, a strong Tyrol- 
ese Ultramontane; that Count Beust came 
to make a speech at the Literary Fund 
dinner in London; that the Bohemian 
elections went in favour of the present cis- 
Leithan ministry; and that the national 
outbreak in Croatia was crushed by the 
Roman Catholic clergy. Austria has the 
Roman Catholic Croatians and Bosnians 
ready to play off against the orthodox 
Greek Church Servians and Roumanians. 
What remains to be decided is, whether 
the ecclesiastical schism between the 
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Eastern and Western Churches is still suf- offensive warfare will scarcely be resorted 
ficiently powerful to counteract the prin- to. For purely defensive measures Rou- 
ciple of nationality, which we must make | mania can calculate, in addition, upon 32,- 
up our minds to accept as the present rul-/000 men of its frontier battalions, 12,000 
ing power in Europe,* and prevent the light cavalry (Dorobanzes), and 30,000 
followers of the Cross from precipitating militia: altogether, including the regulars, 
themselves on the effete Moslems, and | 90,000 infantry, 15,000 calvary, and 96 
driving them out of Europe. guns; whilst Servia would have, as we 
What will the German Empire do? It} have shown, a grand total of about 130,- 
has an equally strong interest as Austria /000 men, and both principalities taken to- 
in preventing the creation of Russian prov- gether 220,000 men available for defence 
inces on the Elbe (Bohemia), on the Dan- against a Turkish invasion, which the sig- 
ube, and on the Save, but the Protestant | nataries to the Treaty of Paris are, more- 
Empire will never lend itself to a further- | over, bound not to permit. The Porte can 
ance of a propaganda in favour of Romish | scarcely bring more than 110,000 men, reg- 
supremacy amongst the southern Slavs. | ular troops, and perhaps an equal number 
If Germany is to go with Austro-Hungary | of redifs, or militia, into the field. As to 
in favour of upholding things in their pres- | the auxiliary troops put down as available, 
ent position, there will be need of strong’ but very few would be really so, a large 
compromising; more we cannot venture to | proportion being derivable from Egypt, 
say at'present. unis, Syria, Bosnia, &c. — precisely those 
France, in her thirst for revanche, will} countries which we must take as being 
readily come to an understanding with | ready to throw off the yoke. Let us now 
Russia; a Franco-Russian “alliance has | suppose for a moment, that all these reti- 
been on the ¢apis under every French Gov- | nent vassals were simply to confine them- 
ernment during the last 100 years. If the |selves to defensive measures in the first 
views attributed to France and Italy with | instance and to a refusal of tribute, which 
regard to Tunis and Tripoli be serious, | would take nearly 40 per cent. off the re- 
these two powers will range themselves on |ceipts of the Turkish budget; it is very 
the side of Russia, which will also demand | probable that the Porte, attacked and 
no little compromising on ecclesiastical | harassed on all sides, would soon drift into 
questions, especially on the part of France. | a position that would invite the Roumani- 
What can England throw into the scale? |ans, Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, Mon- 
The materials of which the pavement of ;tenegrins, and Albanians to ‘abandon the 
diplomatic pandemonium is constructed — | defensive and undertake an offensive cam- 
good offices — unless indeed Cardinal Cul-|paign. This is as nearly as possible the 
len and Archbishop Manning have some-| present position of the Eastern question, 
thing better to suggest. and almost everything seems to depend on 
It will naturally occur to most readers | what the German Empire will determine 
to ask what amount of organized force can | on doing; nor should it be forgotten that 
the tributary and vassal principalities put ;Germany and Russia may come to an un- 
into the field as against the Porte. The /|derstanding behind the backs of all the 
answer to this must be different, according | others. 
as we refer to active or, as it is called, of-| We have devoted so much space to po- 
fensive warfare, or merely a refusal to pay | litical matters that none remains for no- 
tribute and defensive measures in support!tices of the very interesting sketches of 
of such a determination. On the first sup- | life, manners, scenery, antiquities, litera- 
position Roumania would bring into the | ture, art, and science which abound in Ka- 
field 28,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry, and 96 /nitz’s work. The scenery of many parts 
uns; in fact, what is equivalent in num-/|of Servia is, as we ourselves can testify, 
ers to a Prussian corps d’ armée with a|very beautiful and grand, especially on the 
cavalry division, all organized on the Prus- | Danube below Semendria and down to the 
sian system. Servia could put into the} Ada Kaleh, or island of New Orsova. 
field two such corps, and the two princi-| There are good shooting and fishing, also 
palities taken together about 100,000 men, |hot springs to invite tourists, wonderful 
with 300 guns. It is therefore evident that |remains of Roman and various stages of 
Byzantine architecture to interest the sa- 
* For the consolation of those who are afraid of | V@nt and artist, with traces of the wars of 
this Wyo of Sees woe. Bajosid (Iideri ., = ep oe of ope 
ere is no liv onality W ; = | Bajezi erim), and in modern times o 
Sa neat Sate Gace, oe aa aio Milosch Obrenovitch, worthy of the best 
doubt that Irish nationality has a future. attention of the historian. Above all, 
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these countries possess a peculiar interest, 
as being certain, sooner or later, to furnish 
the stage on which will be played out the 
last scene of the great drama of the Otto- 
man invasion of Europe. 

The tourist in Servia will have to rough 
it; he will not find hotels, or in many 

laces not even inns; moreover there are 

ut few roads as yet, but on the other 
hand the people are kindly disposed, and 
if civilly treated very civil and hospitable 
themselves. Kanitz was evidently treated 
. With the greatest kindness, and his book, 
which is full of admirable illustrations, 
drawn by himself, well repays the perusal. 





From Saint Pauls. 
OFF THE SKELLIGS, 


BY JEAN INGELOW, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“In brief since I do purpose to marry I will think 
nothing to any purpose that the world can say 
against it.” — Much Ado about Nothing. 

In a week I was to leave the hospitable 
house where I had been entertained so 
long. In a week I was to begin life for 
myself, and as yet I had arranged nothing 
but this, that I was to go to Miss Tott’s 
for a fortnight, and stay longer if I chose. 
Valentine, always affectionate, always 
pleased to be with me. became more so as 
the time went on; there was a kind of 
brother and sister intimacy between us, 
which was partly the result of our being 
so much thrown together, and partly the 
result of his natural openness of temper 
and love of companionship. 

“T say,” he observed, as on the first day 
of this week we were sitting together, 
mounting our photographs, “if you want 
a maid, why don’t you talk to Anne Mol- 
ton — the workwoman, you know, who 
comes and makes things for Liz and Lou, 
and who mended your tarlatan dress when 
we tore it in the garden?” 

“ What makes you think she would suit ?” 

“ Oh, Giles put it intomy head. If she 
were your maid, as he remarked to me, 
you could learn dressmaking of her for 
nothing; and as you like Miss Dorinda so 
much, you would like Anne, for she is just 
like her.” 

“ But wonld she like me and the sort of 
life she would lead with me?” 

“You can ask her if you like; she is 
here now. I believe she would like, for 
she wants to leave this neighbourhood.” 
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I went straight up-stairs to speak to this 
woman, the inducement to try and secure 
her being that she was like Miss Dorinda 
— like her, as I hoped, in her chief charac- 
teristic, her contented piety and deep and 
yet calm reverence of heart. 

She was seated at work in a spare bed- 
room, and I came in and sat down, telling 
her to give me a seam to run: as I worked 
I began to talk to her, and gradually un- 
folded my plan — my self-sufficient, benev- 
olent, ignorant plan.’ She listened at first 
with surprise, then with some excitement 
of manner; her plain, pale features grew 
intelligent, her great thin awkward figure 
stooped towards me attentively. I told 
her a little of my history, and her hands 
began to tremble over her needie and 
thread. 

Happening to pause for a moment, I was 
surprised to find that, without looking at 
me, she wished in her turn to be the speak- 
er; she first spoke of her deficiencies: 
“ She was not very quick with her dress- 
making — she did not always manage to 
make such good fits as she could wish — 
but her desire was to work, ‘ Not with eye 
service. as pleasing men, but as to the 
Lord.’” I saw she had perceived my drift, 
and let her go on: “She wished to leave 
the neighbourhood, for she could hardly 
earn enough with her needle to keep her; 
she did not wish to be a nurse, for she had 
never been used to children; she had often 
prayed to the Lord to let her be of some 
use, for she did not feel that it was much 
use to be just earning bread enough for 
one’s own mouth. She thought if she 
could be maid to a lady —such a one as 
gave up her time to good works — she 
might be a heip to her in many ways. 
Miss Braithwaite had advised her to try 
for such a situation; but of all places in 
the world she should like to go to London, 
there was such a wilderness of folks there, 
and so few to do anything for them.” I 
saw that the plan had commended itself to 
her, and that she would follow my fortunes 
if I would let her. I asked what wages 
she would expect, and she said : 

“ Oh, ma’am, I will take whatever you 
can afford.” 

I did not in the least expect to fail, 
therefore I never warned her that she 
might find the life she was choosing very 
different from that my excited fancy had 
pictured, — on the contrary, warming with 
her excitement and kindling with her en- 
thusiasm, I went from one scheme to anoth- 
er, till when I at last said, “Do you think 
yon should like such a life?” sue replied, 
~ Yes, ma'am; I have always thought it 
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would be a blessed thing to have anything 
to do for Him.” 

But quiet as her voice was, almost bliss- 
ful in its serene hopefulness, I saw ‘at once 
that the love which had prompted those 
words was something I had never attained 
to, the gratitude was far more real, the 
motives were more pure. 

As for me, the craving desire for action 
had been one reason why J had made these 
benevolent plans. I wanted this kindness 
bestowed, to stand me, if it would, in the 
stead of kindness no longer received; | 
wanted that others should depend on me, 
and so appease my heart for the loss of 
my brother and my home; I wanted soon 
to be able to forget this very visit; I had 
certainly not made any friend by it, and I 
began to perceive very plainly that I had 
lost one. What a happy thing it was for 
me that I secured Anne Molton! what 
would have become of me and my plans 
but for her good sense and her good prin- 
ciples! 

When I had secured her services, I went 
down again, but found no one in the draw- 
ing-room, excepting Mr. Mortimer, and he, 
though polite, was generally so distant to 
me now, that I was glad to withdraw and 
go down into the garden, where I found 
the family. 

Giles and Valentine were busy convert- 
ing an arbour into a dark chamber, by 
means of oil-cloth and boards; but when 
the latter saw me, he left his brother to 
finish the work and made off to my retreat. 
which was a low seat under the shadow of 
some laurels. 

Giles, with his coat ff, continued to ham- 
mer away at the chamber; Valentine took 
a knife and began to cut a little frame for 
one of the photographs. 

“I say, D.,” he observed quietly, and as 
if there was nothing particular in the re- 
mark —“I say, D., what fun it would be 
if you and I were engaged!” 

“] wish you would not talk such non- 
sense ; I do not approve of it, and it does 
not amuse me at all.” 

“I did not mean it should. I meant it 
quite seriously. You are nearly twenty, I 
am now in my twentieth year; why 
shouldu’t we be engaged if we please ? ” 

“If we please, certainly, but one of us 
does not please.” 

“You don’t know how you should like 
it till you try! Suppose now we agree to 
be engaged for six months, and see how we 
hike it? You won’t? Well, say a week, 
then?” 

“No; I would not for an hour.”’ 

“Why not?” 
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“ Because I do not particularly care for 
you; because you do not particularly care 
for me; and because I have no particular 
wish to make Prentice miserable ! ” 

* Prentice,” he burst out, * has nothing 
to do with this! it’s entirely a case’ of 
sponianeous combustion on my part. He did 
nothing to fan the flame. I shall be so 
horridly dull when you are gone, I shall 
not kuow what to do. Come, I wiil make 
you another proposition ; I will be engaged 
to you, but you shall be free.” 

“That is impossible! An engagement 
must be a mutual thing.” 

“It need not be, that Isee. Well, D., 
as you are so obliging as to permit it — in- 
deed I do not see how you can help it —I 
hereby record my intention, and my cir- 
cumstances. I shall have a thousand 
pounds when Giles has given it to me; and 
shortly after I am of age, if he will but let 
me go to Cambridge, I shall have a Bache- 
lor’s degree. Such are my prospects; I 
lay them at your feet; 1 am an engaged 
man.” 

“ What frantic nonsense ! ” 

“And you are quite free. Now, don't 
look so furious —don’t, or Giles will see 
it! I shall hang four-and-twenty of the 
best of the portraits of youround my room, 
and | shall wear one in each waistcoat 
pocket. I shall kiss your Greek lexicon 
every day, and heave up two sighs over 
the happy past. Dear me, how pleasant 
itis to be engaged! We shall correspond, 
of course? What do you think Giles said 
to me this morning? why that I did not 
treat the girls who visit us with sufficient 
respect. That my manner was too jocose 
and too careless.” 

“ Did he mention me in particular ?” 

“Yes, among others. Our beloved Giles 
has some queer notions as to the deference 
which is due to ladies, and inseparable 
from true regard. He says I am rude 
sometimes, and also exacting.” 

“TI quite agree with him.” 

“Soltold him. Iremarked that you 
had several times made the same observa- 
tion yourself.” 

* And what was his reply?” 

“Oh, a great deal that was not at all to 
the purpose; but as I did nothing but 
laugh, he became furious and we had a 
short quarrel, after which —” 

* After which you made it up, and shook 
hands?” I suggested, for 1 wanted him to 
tell me some more. 

“ Shook hands !” he repeated with scorn. 
«* There was no occasion for thit; in real 
life men don’t quarrel and make it up as 
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‘“ O brother of my heart! ” he exclaimed, 
“ guide of my tender infancy, let not cold 
disdain or irritating chaff part true spirits.” 
Then he flung himself on the manly breast 
of his brother, who strained him to his 
heart ; they wept, and the latter imprinted 
a fraternal kiss on his ample brow.’ Let 
me see how many years it is since I kissed 
Giles. Not since he went to New Zealand, 
I think, and I wouldn’t have done it then 
on any account if there had been anybody 
to look on. No, we didn’t shake hands, 
but we are all right again.” 

It was the day before I was to go to 
London. Some-of my boxes were packed, 
and Aune Molton was sitting in my room 
occupied with needlework. Valentine and 
I were about to read our Greek together, 
when Mr. Mortimer came into the draw- 
ing-room, and saying that he hoped I would 
excuse his interrupting us, began to unfold 
to Valentine a plan by which I perceived 
that he would be absent for that day and 
night, and would not return till an hour or 
so before the time of my departure. Mr. 
Mortimer had a letter in his hand. I 
thought it could just as easily have gone 
by post, but he seemed determined that it 
should go to his friend across the country 
by hand, and that hand Valentine’s. 

Valentine looked a little sulky, and also 
a little sheepish. A suspicion certainly 
did cross my mind to the effect that this 
was done because Mr. Mortimer thought 
his son took rather too much interest in 
me, and wished to detach him from my 
side; but if he did think this it was rather 
too late to act, when I was so near the 
time of departure. 

Valentine went his way. I was left 
with Mrs. Henfrey till luncheon time, and 
after that meal, as Lou and Captain 
Walker went out for a drive, and visitors 
arrived who had to be entertained, I found 
myself alone, and put on my bonnet, re- 
solving to go and take leave of Miss 
Braithwaite. 

I had never been there alone before, 
but the way was pleasant, there being 
nothing between the grounds of the two 
houses but some fields. Miss Dorinda 
Braithwaite had exercised more influence 
over me than I was aware of at the time, 
and I wanted to consult her about some of 
my plans. She was very kind that day, 
and as I sat by her she drew me on to 
talk to her. Her words at first were a 
comment ou the text, “If ye know those 
things, happy are ye if yedo them.” But 
that subject can be discussed by many 
people, and does not involve much that is 
confidential or difficult to unfold. An- 
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other succeeded; and to my own surprise 
I found myself telling her how I had sat 
on Mr. Mompesson’s knee in the roof of 
the Minster, and he had told me for the 
first time the wonderful story of the 
world’s redemption. 

Isat with Miss Braithwaite some time, 
and came away much the better for her 
advice and cheerful conversation. I walked 
briskly, till I came to the little wood which 
skirted Mr. Mortimer’s grounds, and there 
sat down to enjoy its beauty, and to 
think. 

I had come to the same place where we 
had sat and talked before when the trees 
were bare; they were covered with leaves 
now, and the ground was carpeted with 
woodruffe. 

I leaned my check upon my hand, many 
thoughts passed through my mind, my 
eyes were fixed on the little tinkling danc- 
ing brook that flowed past my feet, and I 
remember indulging a vague wonder as to 
where it was going, and where I was go- 
ing. London was the name of the place 
where I was going. I began to feel that 
I knew little else respecting it, and 
scarcely anything of the life that I should 
lead there. 

I looked up. on hearing a slight noise, 
and saw Mr. Brandon approaching ine; 
but I did not move, and as he stepped over 
the brook, he said, “I supposed I should 
find you here.” 

He sat down and remained some mo- 
ments perfectly silent; at last he said, in 
a tone almost as dreamy as my own 
thoughts, * What have you been thinking 
of this afternoon, as you sat here all 
alone?” 

I answered, “The wood is full of spir- 
its; you said it would be some day. My 
thoughts were about them.” 

Ile was again silent. The wood-doves 
were cooing, and the flickering sunshine 
played on the ground; but I was in no 
humour to speak first. I had nothing to 
say. When he did speak, it was in a per- 
fectly d.fferent tone, cheerful and matter- 
of-fact. 

“TI believe you have chosen a very busy 
life for yourself; consequently if you have 
any vague fears that time may change into 
certainties abd 

Absolute silence again. He made no 
attempt whatever to conclude his sentence, 
and did not look at me, but beyond, upon 
the slope covered with blue flowers. 

I also looked straight before me, and be- 
gan to feel a strange agitation; his hav- 
ing come to find me was unusual, and I 
wondered what he had to say. 
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Still propping my chin on my hand [ lis- 
tened to the cooing of the doves, and felt 
the sweet air and sunshine. 

His last words were, “I dare say you 
think it singular — singular that I should 
come out here to disturb your reverie. I 
have not done so willingly ; nothing but a 
desire to prevent future mistakes, and per- 
haps future troubles, could have induced 
me to take upon myself this task.” 

As he stopped I involuntarily said, 
“ What task, Mr. Brandon?” 

“T myself,” he went on, heedless of my 
interruption, “have suffered much from 
# trouble which — which I do not say will 
ever be yours. I do not say that you are 
laying the foundations for it deep and 
strong; I do not even say that there is 
any such tenacity in your memory, or 
strength in your heart, as may be likely to 
make such a trouble long and burden- 
some; but si 

What could he mean? he spoke with 
deliberate steadiness, like a man who has 
made up his mind to a certain task, but 
does not like it; and here he paused as 
if expecting me to reply, but I had noth- 
ing to say. All sorts of vague fears 
floated through my mind as to what might 
be his meaning, but I did not utter one of 
them; and when the silence grew oppres- 
sive I broke it by making some remark 
about the beauty of the wood. 

If he heard he took no notice ; his face, 
though naturally without any ruddy hues, 
was capable of a sudden flush for a mo- 
ment. I saw this dawn and wane again 
as he went on in an embarrassed man- 
ner —“But when I reflect that your 
acquaintance with me has been the cause 
of your coming here, and of what I per- 
ceive to have followed, and when I call to 
mind how few friends you have — perhaps 
no advisers — and how little you can know 
of life or of yourself, I feel that I owe you 
some duty, though it is a difficult one for 
me to perform, for after all there is some 
risk. It is possible that I may be mis- 
taken, but you have alluded to my words, 
that there are spirits in the wood. Well. 
if I am going to offend, perhaps to wound 
you, that allusion reminds me how best to 
do what I have todo. It will give me my 
share of the pain. I shall not inflict more 
than I shall endure.” 

Every time he spoke he begys almost 
cheerfully and quite steadily, but he fal- 
tered as he went on, and ended with evident 
agitation. I could still find no answer, but 
when he paused was curiously conscious 
of the cooing of the doves, the babbling 
of the brook, and the flicker of sunbeams 
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dropping through gaps in the foliage, and 
wandering over my gown and my hands. 

‘Whether he was waiting till I should ack 
him to explain himself, or only till he 
could decide what to say. I did not know, 
but now a silence followed, which was long 
enough for a world of thought, and won- 
der, and perturbation. He had said that 
he himself had suffered much, and that he 
wished to prevent future mistakes, and the 
same kind of suffering on my part. He 
had hinted before of his love for that lady 
who had held his flowers so carelessly. The 
nature of his past trouble was therefore 
evident, but why had he takenit for a text 
on which to preach warnings to me? 

Tom had often told me that my manners 
were too humble, too gentle and concilia- 
tory. “When you say anything that you 
fancy may displease, you always entreat 
forgiveness with your eyes,” he had once 
saidto me. I had stayed a long time at 
Wigfield. I had been in his way. Had I 
entreated forgiveness of St. George ? — 
even if [ had, what could he mean by this ? 
He was approaching some subject vaguely, 
his words were ambiguous. They sharp- 
ened my senses, they were even a terror to 
me, because he himself was so embarrassed 
and so out of countenance. Could I be- 
lieve that he was not satisfied with having 
left me, with having scarcely spoken to me 
since his return? Was it possible that 
any man in his senses could think it need- 
ful to give me yet stronger hints than these ? 
And if he did? 

As a planet struck suddenly by some re- 
sistless force, and made to whirl on with a 
wilder motion, so that the great clock of 
her time would take to beating faster, find- 
ing it hard to keep count, while she de- 
voured the awful miles of her oval, I 
seemed to be suddenly sent on to rush over 
a great piece of my lifein a moment, to be 
thinking faster and seeing deeper, seizing 
on things as they whirled by, and under- 
standing what they meant, and what they 
were. 

First, I thought, could he mean to warn 
me about Valentine? No, I constantly 
sparred with Valentine and frequently 
snubbed him; he was fond of me, sociable 
and easy, but a world of boyish imperti- 
nence mingled with his compliments ; even 
these were almost always jokes, and that 
St. George knew quite well. I was obliged 
to dismiss that possibility. Then I thought 
of all I most loved—that vrother who 
had always been dearer to me than any- 
thing that breathed. He was so still. I 
felt that if I could get back to him and the 
old man who had indulged me, and loved 
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to see me happy, I would thankfully,'roof and some of the windows of Wicfield 


but not without a pang, have turned my 
face from this St. George forever. I did 
not care for him and love him, then? Yes, 
very much; I knew in a moment that he 
stood vext to these. Considering that he 
had made it hard for me to understand 
him, and that his great reserve excluded 
me from the springs of his higher life, I 
think it was strange I did not love him 
wholly, for these things kept me often 
thinking about him, but then I could not 
now altogether approve of him, and his 
conduct in taking Tom away had cost me 
my home. Yet, as he was still silent, I felt 
tiere must be something coming that I 
should intensely dislike to hear. ‘If it was 
a reproof, what could it be about? Since 
he had taken Tom from me, I had felt 
painfully humble. .I belonged to no one, 
none wanted me. I could not stand against 
this; I feit compelled to lower my self- 
esteem to the level of other people’s esti- 
mate, and I would not speak lest I should 
draw him on, or help him on. But now 
supposing he did mean, if he could, to 
touch on my feelings towards himself, what 
could [do? I had only that minute found 
out how dear he was to me; could I possi- 
bly make up my mind to answer, to excuse 
myself, to explain? Certainly not, I would 
rather let him think what he pleased. But 
in a few minutes I gathered courage, and 
better sense (as I then thought) came to 
my aid, and I brought myself to believe that 
whatever he wanted to say, it could not 
possibly concern my feelings toward him- 
self. What object could he have in doing 
80, unless he thought I loved him? and if 
he did, surely he was the last man to com- 
mit such an intolerable blunder as to dare 
to lecture me about it. He was sensitive 
— more than that, he was manly, and in 
the truest sense of the word he was a gen- 
tleman. 

Thinking on this during the long silence, 
my heart began to beat more caltmly, and 
the painful flush on forehead and cheek 
subsided. 

He had sat by me so absolutely silent 
and motionless that at last I was impelled 
to turn my head and look at him; he also 
looked iil at ease, and very much embar- 
rassed, but when he met my eyes he re- 
sumed his steady, his almost cheerful man- 
ner, and as if he had been waiting till I 
could rouse myself, he said, immediately— 

« lave you been to Wigfield ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“When that tree was younger — that 
plane-tree which grows on the opposite side 
of the slope was ten years younger, the 





Grange were visible above its boughs, and 
almost every day I used to come to this 
spot to look at them. Did Miss Dorinda 
ever mention her sister to you ? ”’ 

“The sister who died? Yes.” 

“ The sister who died. I think I see her 
now, and scorn myself and my folly. I was 
a youth of nineteen, and she, a dark tall 
woman, past her early bloom, but splendid 
in her mature beauty. She was thirteen 
years my senior. She was haughty, de- 
cided, and full of womanly dignity. She 
used often to come to this slope and sit 
here reading with her poor crippled sisters 
From a child I had been accustomed to 
read and sing with her. She was fond of 
me; she used to chide me if I did not 
come. Sometimes, being but a boy, I was 
blunt and rude. She said she must teach 
me how to behave to her sex. She did 
teach me, and when I was little more than 
nineteen | had fallen in love with her. 

“Anything else as unsuitable could 
hardly have been found if I had gone far 
and wide in search of it. She did not find 
out my infatuation. Dorinda did, and im- 
plored me to keep away. She said she 
knew this passion had not taken deep 
root, and begged me not to darken my 
youth with the shadow of such a deslor- 
able mistake: those were her words —I 
often thought of them afterwards.” 


“Do not go on, Mr. Brandon; why 
should you? It distresses you.” 
“ Why should I? —I must. I hadloved 


her for love’s sake only. I was so much 
younger than she that marriage with her 
hardly occurred to me. I was contented 
with my present. To be with her and hear 
her speak was bliss enough. One day, as 
I sat here dreaming of her, she approached, 
and I was so amazed at her beauty and 
her superb air of careless sovereignty, 
that I remained dumb and motionless, 
gazing at her, till stopping close to me she 
looked down into my eyes that fell beneath 
hers, and laughed. ‘ You ridiculous boy!’ 
she exclaimed,‘ you are actually blush- 
ing; how dare you?’” 

I turned my head and stole a glance at 
his face; it was reddened as if the shane 
of that moment was still rankling in his 
heart ; his eyes flashed and he went on: 

« I stammered out some excuse, in which 
her beauty bore a part. ‘My beauty!’ 
she replied. ‘My beauty indeed! Let 
me hear no more of this; the beauty 
that was born for you is now probably 
sobbing and crying over her French verbs, 
or daubing her cheeks with bread and 
treacle in the nursery.’ She laughed 
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again, bit painfully, and then she said a;and thanked him for all his kindness to 


great deal more that was scornful and 
almost insulting. But that could not stop 
me; on the contrary, when she began to 
shed tears of vexation and excitement, I 
was goaded on to make full confession of 
my love, to plead with her to think favour- 
ably of it, and to confess that I had cher- 
ished it for months. ‘There,’ she said, 
with asigh of impatience, ‘that is enough ; 
getup. Youindeed! Why I have kissed 
you dozens of times when you were a 
chubby little child. I had rejected the 
only man I ever cared for before you were 
seven years old. You! Go away, and 
learn to forget your folly.’ That was 
during the long vacation. - I did go away, 
and when I returned to Trinity T studied 
hard, but I did not forget her; when I had 
taken my degree I travelled, but still I did 
not forget her. 

“When I was in my twenty-fourth year, 
coming home after a tour, I was told that 
she was ill. My secret had been well kept 
by the two sisters, and by myself, at their 
desire. My first glance at her showed a 
change quite indescribable, but quite de- 
cisive. ‘They moved her to Dawlish, and 
forgei:ting ner scorn now, and only desir- 
ing to be soothed by the attentive tender- 
ness of a love like mine, she asked me to 
follow her there, and I did.” 

“Stop, Mr. Brandon! why say any 
more?” 

« There is not much more to say. She 
had beeu avery careless, indifferent per- 
son, very thoughtless for time, very reck- 
less as regarded eternity, but during those 
miserable days and weeks,— miserable to 
her, for life was to be taken leave of, and 
to me because she was so dear to me,— 
Dorinda was like a good angel to us both. 
She told as the old story which we both 
knew so well, but which we had not com- 
prehended or received; she unfolded to 
me the compensation of the Divine love, 
and calmed her with the tidings of peace 
and immortality.” 

“ Don’t tell me any more !—don’t tell 
me any more!” 

“Why not?” 

I did not know, but his voice, so full of 
pathos and broken with short quick sighs, 
went straight to my heart. I had never 
felt how dear he was to me so plainly as I 
felt it then; and for the moment I thought 
that to have been the object of such a love 
on his part, and to have known it, I would 
willingly have laid down my head and died 
like that beautiful lady. 

He went on and told me of her death, 





'her; and tien there was a silence, during 


which I trembled and wept, yet not with- 
out a certain sense of relief, that the re- 
cital which had troubled him and me so 
much was over. But why had it been told 
tome? Why had he been so resolutely 
bent on my knowing all about this his first 
love? This was obviously a prelude to 
something else, and yet that something 
was to ofiend ime. 

Yes, and it did offend me. 
after another pause. 

‘“ And all this is past. I was determined 
to tellit you; I have forced myself to do it, 
in order that I might declare that it has passed 
away. I look back and acknowledge to 
myself that the rending away of that hope 
was far better for my happiness, even 
here, than its fulfilment could have been. 
I thank my God, notwithstanding, that [ 
went through that affliction; it has en- 
abled me to sympathize with trouble; it 
has made me stronger toendure what may 
yet be in store for me, and braver to tuke 
all comfort that may be left. 

“ To waste his best affection on the dead, 
and by perverse and cherished constancy 
to carry on a first mistake, to shut his 
heart against the blessings of a wife and a 
home, was not meant to be the lot of man. 
It is not the doom of man, if he will rise 
and do battle with it; no, nor the doom 
of woman either.” 

Silence once more, silence in my heart, 
which wondered at him, and could not re- 
peat to itself, but could only feel the chill 
of those words, “ nor woman either.’’ 

The old alarm came back again stronger 
and more distinct than ever; now I saw, 
because I was forced to see it, that he had 
told me this story in order not only that 
I might apply it to myself, but that I might 
understand that I had to overlive my re- 
gard, because it was not reciprocal. But 
I was determined to make no answer; 
there was still, I thought, a chance that I 
might be mistaken. I should like to have 
risen and gone away then, but my limbs 
trembled, and more than that, I was arrest- 
ed by a fresh surprise. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, bringing his hand 
down heavily on a tree-stump beside him 
— “Oh, I never felt so like a sneak in my 
life!” and then he almost directly added, 
with the greatest gentleness, “If one person 
can get over such an attachment, another 
can.” 

I answered, “ Yes.” He had the mas- 
tery so completely then, that I could no 
longer, even in my mind, dispute his con- 


It came 


and how she had kissed him before she died, | viction,— but with the desperation of 
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wounded self-respect, I clung to the hope 
that he would spare a woman’s reserve 
from anything further; but no— he actu- 
ally went on to say, “It would be affecta- 
tion to pretend that I do not read your 
feelings; you can hardly expect that I 
should not read what is so plain—lI, at 
least, whoever else is blind.’’ 

His voice became softer and more agi- 
tated, and as for me, my sensations were 
indescribable. ; 

“It was a most unexpected revelation 
to me, I do most solemnly assure you, or I 
would not have let it go so far; but I do 
not want to excuse myself. I will think 
only of you: whatever you may think of 
me, and whatever I may think of myself 
at this moment, I am sure that I am right 
to speak, and tell you that your love is not 
returned. Iam going away so soon — go- 
ing to leave this country — that I am cer- 
tain that it is best to speak.” 

Shame choked me, but even at that pass 
I am sure I was as much shocked for him 
as for myself. Oh, why had I not found 
strength and courage to stop hin? He 
was degrading and tearing himself down 
from the high piace he had held in my 
fancy —in my heart; was not this to be 
a consummate, to be an odious, to be an 
intolerable prig? No, I supposed it could 
not be, because such a pang of pity and 
wounded affection made my heart bleed, 
that though the picture I had drawn of 
him in my thoughts was quite torn to 
pieces, I did not —could not — despise 
him even then. 

Telling me to my face that I loved him, 
and must try to overcome my love! Every 
atonr of womanly pride that I had in me 
was roused to revolt against him, but my 
heart struck against my side. The words 
were birning in me that longed to de- 
mand silence of him, but my .tongue had 
so absolutely lost the art of utterance, that 
I sat beside him yearning to stop him, and 
almost frantic because I could not, while 
he went on to tell me that if love had been 
given and only affectionate friendship re- 
turned, the sooner this was known the bet- 
ter. He made a movement then as if he 
would have taken my hand, but this was 
mote than I could bear, and I recovered 
strength to push his away, and turn 
aside my head. Very few men, I should 
think, have made such a_ mistake 
as this. Surely it must have been the 
greatest he ever made. He did not ap- 
my to resent my pushing away his hand, 

ut he actually went on to say — 

“T onght to have said all this before. I 
take shame to myself; but I did not know 
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how great was the mischief that had been 
done. I did not suppose there was any 
danger in those trifling attentions, which 
now — which I now see to have been so 
wrong.” 

His regretful avowal of the mischief 
that he believed he had so unconsciously 
! done — done with no effort worth mention- 
‘ing —called from me some expression of 

the torture to which he was subjecting 
me; and all of asudden he appeared to 
| become aware of, and to be shocked at, 
; the effect he was producing; and, taking 
me up iu his arms, as carefully and appar- 
ently with as little effort as if I had beena 
child, he carried me down the slope to the 
‘little stream, and dipping his hankerchief 
in the water, wrung it out, and damped 
my forehead with it; then took up my 
hands and bathed them one after the 
other, by dipping his own into the water, 
and drawing mine through them. 

A choking sensation, that could find 
neither words nor tears, almost overpow- 
ered me. 

“ Are you better now ?” he asked. 

My soul naturally enough revolted 
against his sympathy. His face was very 
near mine, leaning over me with anxious 
solicitude; and I[ recovered strength to 
put out my hand, and with what little 
vigour I had to push it away. In doing 
so, the restraint that, like a girdle seemed 
to tie down my heart, gave way; and my 
pent-up feelings relieved themselves by a 
flow of passionate tears. 

There was no heed to consider what he 
might think or feei. He had treated me 
with no real mercy, with no respect; and 
if he had been ever so wrong in all his sur- 
mises, I felt that I should hardly have 
cared to tell him so. 

I heard him mutter to himself that he 
was a fool, that he hated himself, that he 
had done ten times more harm than good. 
I assented to it all in my inmost heart; 
but I felt that the smart even of that mo- 
ment was all the sharper because I was so 
ashamed of his wonderful blindness — his 
unmanly blindness —to what was due 
either to himself or to me. 

But the more passionate the tears, and 
the keener the pang that causes them, the 
sooner are they dashed away. I soon re- 
covered myself sufficiently to see that my 
tears had thoroughly frightened and sub- 
dued him. His forehead was crimsoned 
with self-reproach and embarrassment, and 
when I looked at him he could not meet 
my eyes, but asked, with evident anxiety, 
whether I felt able to walk, and whether I 
would take his arm. 
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I said no; but that, if he would go on, I! aware that you like to be of service to 


would shortly return-alone. 

Upon this he answered, with a sort of 
restless impatience, that he could not do 
that; I was not well enough to be left, and 
surely I did not mean to allow him no time 
to explain himself. He wished to assure 
me that he was aware he might possibly 
have been mistaken; and he hoped I would 
forgive him. 

«I will forgive you,” I managed to say, 
“if you will only be silent. I will not — 
I cannot — endure another word.” 

“You treat me,” he replied, regardless 
of the condition, “ as if I had presumed to 
accuse you of some great folly, or even of 
some grave fault.” 

“Tf you had,” I replied, “no talking now 
could ever set it right. Do you think I am 
going to argue with you about this? No; 
you must think what you please ; but, also, 
J shall think what I please.” 

“ But,” be still persisted, “I must be 
heard —I will be heard.” 

“Mr. Brandon, I will not hear another 
word of that, or of anything concerning it.” 

I was able to rise then, and begin to 
hurry away from him towards the house ; 
but he easily kept beside me. And pres- 
ently he said, — 

“If Iam not to talk of that, let me say 
something different.” 

As I made no ebjection, he added, — 

“I may have no other opportunity for 
years. I want you to try, in spite of your 
present feelings, whether you cannot look 
upon me as your friend, and to believe that 
if you should ever want a friend, and I had 
no other desire to prove myself one, than 
that I might in some sort atone for the pain 
I have given you to-day, it would be suffi- 
cient to make me urgently long for the op- 
portunity or the chance of doing so. Will 
you give me such achance? Do you hear 
me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will you promise to think of me as 
your friend, and apply to me if I can be of 
use to you? Indeed, I have more power, 
far more power, than you suppose.” 

Yes; I knew he had Tom in his power; 
I knew of the struggle, and his victory ; 
but apply to him!! 

He looked at me for an answer, but I 
could not promise, for I knew that there 
were few emergencies under which it 
would not be more bitter to sue to him 
than to endure to the utmost. “You do 
not know,” he said, deeply hurt, “ the pain 
you are inflicting.” 

“I know you to be a very benevolent 
person,” I answered; “and I am qu-te 





people.” 

He made some gesture of momentary 
passion and irritation, but he struggled 
with it, smoothed his brow, and said: 
“ Therefore you will promise ? ” 

“I promise not to forget what you have 
said,” I replied. 

“ And nothing more ? ” he exclaimed. 

I could not reply, and, after a long pause, 
he said, in the tone of one who felt himself 
injured, — 

“ Well, then, nothing is left me but to 
hope that you may not want a friend.” 

ot another word passed between ns; 
we walked on to the house, and parted at 
the door. 

I went to my room, walked to the losk- 
ing-glass, and found that my face was dis- 
figured with crying; it wanted two hours 
to dinner-time, so as I knew that I was not 
likely to be inquired for, I drew the cur- 
tains and lay down on the couch, bent up- 
on hiding my emotion and letting the 
traces of it have time to disappear. I 
could not endure the thought of being 
questioned as to my paleness; more than 
ever I wished to keep a cheerful face that 
evening. 

It surprises me now to think how woman- 
ly pride triumphed over all other feelings ; 
for the sake of recovering my self-command, ™ 


I contriv.d to smother the cruel pain that * +’ 


came whenever I thought of Mr. Brandon’s 
behaviour to me, and I drove away all 
thoughts of self-pity with the powerful 
motive of keeping myself from further 
tears. 

Such being the case, it was not wonder- 
ful that I could walk down to dinner with 
no trace of my passion of tears, beyond a 
li:tle flush, which made Mrs. Henfrey say 
that I had tanned myself by sitting in the 
sun. 

“ Where’s Brandon?” asked Captain 
Walker. 

“Why he’s gone somewhere on busi- 
ness,” she replied, in her quiet, slow tone ; 
“set off in such a hurry. But that’s always 
his way; he can do twice as much in the 
time as other people.” 

“ That’s an excuse,” I thought to myself, 
“to account for absenting himself the last 
evening ;” but I was very glad of his ab- 
sence, and more glad still when. after din- 
ner, Mr. Tikey appeared, and with him the 
celebrated Prentice. With their aid we 
passed the evening very well; Mr. Tikey 
talked to Mr. Mortimer; Prentice made 
himself ridiculous in attempts to flirt with 
Liz; and Mrs. Henfrey spent the time in 
giving me a vast deal of good advice of a 
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vague, unpractical sort, which I listened to 
at intervals. 

The two brothers did not return that 
night. Neither had returned the next 
morning when I came down to breakfast, 
and | earnestly hoped they would not be 
in time to meet me, for I felt that, if they 
were together, I would far rather see 
neither than be obliged to see both. 

Rather earlier thau there was any need 
for, the carriage came to the door, and I 
took leave of Mr. Mortimer, and Lou and 
her Captain, and drove to the station with 
Mrs. Henfrey and Liz, and Anne Molton. 
Alas! I had no sooner stepped on to the 
—* than I saw Valentine and Mr. 

randon meeting us from the other side 
of the line. 

Valentine came up to me with flushed 
cheeks and a sort of tender excitement in 
his eyes, which was quite a new expres- 
sion for him. “I declare,” he said, “I 
thought I should have been too late;” and 
as he stood looking at me, I said to him, 
smiling, * Well, you seem very glad to see 
me on the point of departure, you recreant 
knight!” 

He made me no answer, but held out 
his hand; and when I took it, he led me 
to one of the carriages. “ This is going to 
London,” he said; * get into it, D. dear!” 
Then he added, with boyish frankness, “I 


really had no idea at all how fond I was of 


you, till I was parted from you. I say, D.. 
do get in; if youdon’t St. George will be 
coming to join us, perhaps.” 

A strong reason, indeed, to induce me 
to enter it; and we had no sooner sat 
down, than he began to tell me how afraid 
he had been that he should not be in time 
to see me. He had said that already, and 
he next began to describe the dinner-par- 
ty he had been at the night before, at his 
father’s old friend’s; how Giles had come 
in, and they had both gone together to 
sleep at John Mortimer's; and Giles, in 
spite of his impatience, had stayed on, argu- 
ing that morning with John Mortimer, till 
he (Valentine) was sure they should miss 
the train. Then he paused, and I, with my 
mind full of other things, looked up at 
him whereupon the boyish manner gave 
way to something more earnest, the crack- 
ed voice became rather tremulous, and the 
handsome young face flushed a beautiful 
red. 

“DPD. dear,” he said, “I’ve often asked 
you to be engaged to me, haven’t I now?” 

“ Yes, of course you have.” 

“ Quite seriously ? ” 

“1 don’t know about that,” I answered, 
and laughed. 
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“ Well, perhaps it was partly for fun at 
first; but it is not now, D. dear. I do as- 
sure youl should wish it if such a fellow 
as Prentice had never been born. So now 
I ask you, once for all, really and truly, 
and not in joke; and you won’t refuse, 
will you? because that would be so—so 
ridiculous.” 

“So what?” I exclaimed. 

“ Oh, bother,” he replied, “I don’t know 
how to do this sort of thing at all (hang 
Prentice, how did he manage it?) —I love 
you, though, just as much as if I did.” 

“T will not be engaged to you,” I replied; 
“really and truly, and not in joke, I will 
not; but I should like that we should be 
very great friends, for I care for you, and 
I even love you, almost as if you were a 
relation of mine.” 

“I suppose you won’t,” he observed, 
“because you think I shall soon forget 
you. I shan’t, though, I can tell you.” 

“No, don’t; I should be sorry if you did., 
I shall never forget you, Valentine — 
never ; and you cannot think how few peo- 
ple I have in the world to care for now.” 

* But we shall correspond then ? ” 

“Oh yes, write often; and so will I.” 

“Very well; but, D. dear, there really 
is no mistake about your deciding you 
won't be engaged ?” 

* Certainly not; don’t I always tell you 
I won’t ?” 

“You know that J am engaged to you.” 

“1 know you say you are, and I give you 
leave to break off that engagement as soon 
as you please. There is Liz—ask her to 
come and sit with us; I want to take 
leave of her.” 

Instead of that he put his head out, 
asked her to go and fetch Mrs. Ilenfrey, 
and, as soon as she was gone, said, if I 
loved him as much as I had said I ought 
to give him a kiss. 

I replied, that if he would break off his 
supposed engagement to me then and 
there, I would; and, with a good deal of 
laughter, he consented, and bent his fresh, 
boyish face towards me; whereupon [ 
gave him a kiss, and felt no more inclined 
to blush on the occasion than if it had 
been Tom. 

“ There,’’ he said, as he lifted up his 
head, “I’ve broken off the engagement -— 
I've not only been engaged, but broken it 
off. Prentice shall know that before he is 
a day older! I've outdone him at last.” 

“Oh, Valentine!" I exclaimed, “how 
can you be so ridiculous?” But, at the 
same instant, Mrs. Henfrey and Liz ap- 

eared, Valentine left the carriage, Mr. 
randon put Anne Molton in; and I had 
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no sooner taken leave of the two ladies, | ends more than any other on the time of 


and noticed that Mr. Brandon looked very 
much out of countenance, than the train 
started, and before I had had time to collect 
my thoughts, we were several miles from 
Wigfield. 


From The Spectator. 
DR. LIDDON’S ELEMENTS OF RELIGION.* 


Tuis is a fine series of lectures, in which 
our readers will find some of the most 
candid, temperate, and thoughtful answers 
which have ever been given to the reli- 
gious doubts of our day, and will find these 
answers arranged with all that lucid 
beauty of statement and profound depth 
of feeling which have long constituted the 
fascination of Dr. Liddon’s sermons. So 
far as we have any criticism to pass upon 
them beyond expressing our deep sympa- 
thy with their general tone,— indeed, you 
would hardly know from them that Dr. 
Liddon belongs to the “ High-Church” 
party,—it would be that for a popular 
work Dr. Liddon at times enters too deep- 
ly into refined diseussions which are rather 
dialectical than practical; for instance, the 
old controversy as to the nature of the 
soul of man, whether it is derived from the 
nature of his parents (Traducianism), or 
independently created in each individual 
instance (Creatianism). In the absence 
of any real knowledge as to the extent 
and depth of the connection between the 
body and the soul of man, this controversy 
is, in fact, simply insoluble. For instance, 
Dr. Liddon’s statement “that children 
generally resemble their parents in those 
qualities which we describe collectively as 
temperament, as belonging to the region 
of an animal life-power, but that no such 
resemblance can be calculated on, or 
where it does occur, regarded as other 
than purely accidental in respect of strictly 
personal qualities, such as genius or will,”’ 
seems to us extremely dubious, and would, 
we imagine, be directly traversed by Mr. 
Galton, at least as regards the qualities 
which go to make up genius. It has fre- 
quently been noticed, for instance, that 
the mothers of great poets have had a 
good deal of the sensitive receptive nature 
which is of the essence of poetic genius. 
Indeed we should have thought Dr. Lid- 
don mistaken in speaking of genius as 
essentially personal. <A quality which de- 


* Elements of Religion. Lent Lectures, 1870. By 
H. P. Liddon, D.D. London: Rivington. 
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ife, which, as the common parlance at- 
tests, not merely grows and matures, but 
decays, and sometimes even expires, while 
the moral character undergoes no sub- 
stantial change except what may be due 
to the constant pressure of volition, can 
hardly be said to be of the essence of the 
individual life. We should have been dis- 
posed to say that genius and intellectual 
gifts generally are not of the essence of 
the individual life, except so far us they 
have been incorporated by the free effort 
of the possessor,—so far, that is, as they 
have received their aim and guidance, 
taken anew direction aud purpose im- 
pressed upon them, from the voluntary 
life of the soul. At all events, be this as 
it may, it is surely wisest and safest, while 
insisting on the spiritual individuality of 
man as attested by his consciousness of 
free-will and responsibility, to keep aloof 
from the extremely debateable ground as 
to the extent to which the intellectual and 
moral powers are derived from our ances- 
torz or not. We should have thought it 
probably a priori that all the mere condi- 
tions of moral life, all those dispositions 
and faculties,— as distinguished from the 
direction freely impressed on them,— 
which show themselves in a marked de- 
gree at the very dawn of life, are in some 
way traceable to antecedent circumstances, 
among which the natures of the parents 
must be of the first importance. It is 
only in the free-will itself that we can 
quite safely assert the existence of a germ 
of spiritually modifying power capable of 
dissociating itself from the past so far as 
to check or reverse the tendencies inherit- 
ed from the past. 

But if there are directions here and 
there in which Dr. Liddon seems to have 
diverged from the broad track of his sub- 
ject to enter on winding paths of an intri- 
cate and somewhat dangerous kind, there 
is no trace of over-refinement and want 
of respect for the solid ground of recog- 
nizable fact in by far the greater part of 
these lectures. The lecture on “ Prayer” 
especially, though we have one reserve to 
make to our entire sympathy with it, is 
full of that masculine and candid force 
which disdains to leave a single objection 
that weighs heavily on other minds un- 
stated, and as far as may be, replied to. 
Take, for instance, Dr. Liddon’s power- 
ful answer to the common objection that 
the prayers of Christians for specific 
blessings are commonly inconsistent with 
each other, and that God cannot grant 
one without denying another. Dr. Lid- 
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don replies that “all Christian prayer 
takes it for granted that the material 
world exists for the sake of, and is entire- 
ly subordinate to, the interests of the 
moral; and secondly, that God is the best 
judge of what tke true interests of the 
moral world really are. Therefore if his 
petition be not granted, a Christian will 
not conclude that his real prayer is un- 
answered. His real prayer was from the 
first that God’s name might be hallowed 
among men by the advance of his kingdom 
and the doing of his will, through God’s 
granting a particular request that he urges. 
fe knows that his own highest object may 
be best secured by the refusal of the very 
blessing for which he pleads.” That is an 
answer put in the broadest way and on 
the strongest ground, and seems to us the 
full truth on the subject of this particular 
puzzle. 

We are not so well satisfied with Dr. 
Liddon’s answer to the objection from the 
universality of law. He points out, just as 
Dr. Carpenter did at the British Associa- 
tion, that “ Law ” is only another name for 
our conception of the regular order of the 
external universe, and that if it be uni- 
versal, it is only so as expressing, not as 
constraining, God’s own purpose. And 
then he goes on : — 


** Tf, however, we mean by law the observed 
regularity with which God works in nature as 
in grace; then, in our contact with law, we are 
dealing, not with. a brutal, unintelligent, un- 
conquerable force, but with the free will of an 
intelligent and moral Artist, Who works, in His 
perfect freedom, with sustained and beautiful 
symmetry. Where is the absurdity of asking 
Him to hold His hand, or to hasten His work ? 
He to Whom we pray may be trusted to grant 
or to refuse a prayer, as may seem best to the 
highest wisdom and the truest love. And if He 
grant it, He is not without resources; even al- 
though we should have asked Him to suspend 
what we call a natural law. Can He not then 
. provide for the freedom of His action without 
violating its order? Can He not supersede a 
lower rule of working by the intervention of a 
higher? If He really works at all; if some- 
thing that is neither moral nor intelligent has 
not usurped His throne,—it is certain that 
* the thing that is done upon earth He doeth it 
Himself;’ and that it is therefore as consistent 
with reason as with reverence to treat Him as 
being a free Agent, Who is not really tied and 
bound by the intellectual abstractions with 
which finite intellects would fain annihilate the 
freedom of His action. No; to pray for rain or 
sunshine, for health or food, is just as reason- 
able as to pray for gifts which the soul only can 
receive — increased love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith. All such pray- 
ers presuppose the truth that God is not the 
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slave of His own rules of action; that He can 
innovate upon His work without forfeiting His 
perfection; that law is only our way of con- 
ceiving of His regularized working, and not an 
external force which governs and moulds what 
we recognize as His work. It dissolves into 
thin air, as we look hard at it, this fancied bar- 
rier of inexorable law; and as the mist clears 
off, beyond there is the throne of the Moral 
King of the universe, in Whose eyes material 
symmetry is as nothing when compared with 
the spiritual well-being of His moral creatures.”’ 


That seems to us hardly to indicate the 
same fulness of insight into the scientific 
objection which Dr. Liddon’s treatment of 
sceptical difficulties in this book, usually 
shows. That objection we understand to 
be that a certain absolute universality in 
the physical order of the universe is now 
well ascertained to be a part of the di- 
vine rule, and consequently that to pray 
for anything which involves a violation of 
that order is to pray for what it is un- 
reasonable, arrogant, and even irreverent 
to ask. For example, for a man to pray 
that a sword thrust into the body of his 
friend shall not wound him, that deadly 
poison if drunk by him should not injure 
him, that a stone thrown from a tower 
should be suspended in mid-air, that a 
body in which decomposition had set in 
should be restored to life, that a leafless 
tree should blossom months before its 
season, that a ship should perform in two 
days a voyage never yet performed in less 
than ten, —to pray for these things, with 
however holy an aim or purpose, would 
seem, we say, arrogant, unreasonable, irrev- 
erent, as assuming that God had no higher 
or larger purpose in laying out the plan of 
the universe than one which any pious 
finite wish might overset. Now, if we un- 
derstand Dr. Liddon aright, he would not 
admit that anything whatever was so 
thoroughly a part of the physical order of 
the universe, but what it might be atlow- 
able to pray that it might not happen, 
under the due reserves. We say, on the 
| contrary, that to pray thus is to pray for a 
| miracle, and that no miracle properly so 
called could be properly prayed for, for a 
| private purpose, at all. Our Lord’s mira- 
‘cles were no doubt some of them of this 
kind, — not answers to prayer wonderful 
only by their coincidence with the time of 
the prayer, but real suspensions of fixed 
,laws. The miracles of the raising of Laz- 
'arus, of the feeding of the multitude, and 
lof the turning of the water into wine, are 
‘all of them simply inconsistent with the 
\fixed laws of the universe as we know 
thea, departures by the Divine will from 
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its own ordinary principles of action. On 
the other hand, many of our Lord’s so- 
called miracles may be explained as not 
necessarily supernatural in this sense, in- 
ceed, as only supernatural in that sense 
in which every real answer to prayer is so. 
It is quite conceivable that many of the 
miracles of healing were mere exertions in 
a higher degree of the kind of maguetic 
power which other men have in a less de- 
gree, and that other miracles were mere 
prophecies. But the former kind of mira- 
cles involved alterations of God’s univer- 
sal laws for the physical world, and are 
explicable only because the full manifesta- 
tion of Christ was even more necessary for 
the universal restoration of the moral 
world, than man’s trust in this unchangea- 
ble physical order itself. As Dr. Liddon 
finely remarks, the value of true miracle is 
to identify for us the author of the physi- 
cal world with the divine inspirer of con- 
science : — 


** But how is man enabled to identify the 
Author of this law within him, perfectly re- 
flected, as it is, in the Christ, with the Author 
of the law of the universe without him? The 
answer is, by miracle. Miracle is an innovation 
upon physical law, — or at least a suspension of 
some lower physical law by the intervention of 
a higher one, —in the interests of moral law. 
The historical fact that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead identifies the Lord of physical life and 
death with the Legislator of the Sermon on the 
Mouut. Miracle is the certificate of identity 
between the Lord of Nature and the Lord of 
Conscience,—the proof that He is really a 
Moral Being who subordinates physical to moral 
interests, Miracle is the meeting point between 
intellect and the moral sense, because it an- 
nounces the answer to the efforts and yearnings 
alike of the moral sense and the intellect; be- 
cause it announces revelation.”’ 


But without so great and. universal a pur- 
pose, true miracle, as distinguished from 
regular, unmiraculous answer to prayer, is 
hardly conceivable. It seems to us that a 
physical order intended for the whole hu- 
man race could not be broken through, 
nor could a pious heart even desire to see 
it broken through, for the sake of a special 
individual, however deep might be _ his 
moral need. We can only pray for physi- 
cal benefits where we fully believe that 
they might be granted without miracle, 
that they might be granted, for instance, 
through that providential guidance of our 
own or other hearts and wills which may, 
as Mr. Galton has himself admitted, ma- 
terially alter the physical facts of the 
world without any real interference with 
physical law. The legitimacy of such 
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prayers as that for rain, seems to us to de- 
pend on the possibility that the conditions 
of rain are not absolutely determined by 
fixed laws of creation, — that the condi- 
tions of rain are not as purely physical as 
the conditions of an eclipse. All the world 
would quite rightly protest against the 
blasphemy of praying that we might be 
spared an eclipse at the time astronomers 
predicted one, however detrimental it 
might conceivably be to human inter- 
ests. On the other hand, it is possible, 
though hardly probable, that rain, like hu- 
man health and the health of cattle, may 
depend on laws not purely physical, — not 
absolutely invariable, — and so long as 
this is possible, there is no harm in pray- 
ing for rain under the ordinary reserves 
of Christian prayer. But Dr. Liddon 
himself would hardly justify a prayer 
against an eclipse, even though it could be 
shown to be apparently in the highest 
degree injurious to us. And heartily as 
we agree that we must not hastily set lim- 
its to prayer in deference to what may be 
imaginary laws, we do not hesitate to as- 
sert that to pray for what we have every 
reason to believe to be a miracle, except 
it be on such an occasion and for such uni- 
versal purposes as our Lord’s miracles, 
which brought a new manifestation of 
God’s nature to the world, is to pray that 
God will reverse the rules which He has 
after a sufficient fashion made known to 
us. 
We wish we could extract at length 
from Dr. Liddon’s last and finest lecture, 
on “The Mediator as the Guarantee of 
Religicus Life.” Nothing more powerful 
has been written for many a year past. 
But we could not do it any justice in the 
limits of this review, and must content 
ourselves with heartily recommending it, 
as the gem of a very thoughtful and most 
vivid book, to the attention of our read- 
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From The Spectator, 
JAVA.* 


“TI was there, such things befell me,” 
tare the words from La Fontaine with 
which the Comte (now Marquis) de Bean- 
voir prefaces the wonderful story of his 
visit to Java, in 1866, an incident of his 
voyage round the world made in company 
with the Duc de Penthiévre, and recorded 


* Java, Siam, Canton: Voyage autour du Monde. 
Par le Comte de Beauvoir. Paris: Henri Plon. 
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in several volumes of the most remarka- 
ble and interesting travels within our 
knowledge. This young Frenchman has a 
great talent for narration. and the hap- 
piest possible faculty of realizing pre- 
cisely what it is that readers want to know 
about strange places, of nicely adjusting 
the proportions of explanation and illus- 
tration, so as to produce at once a recital 
and a picture, the one captivating, the 
other dazzling. He observes with scrupu- 
lous nicety, he compares without weari- 
some iteration, his freshness and adaptabil- 
ity of mind invest everything with eager 
pleasure and interest, his ready humour 
plays about each successive subject, bring- 
ing out all its amusing points and con- 
trasts, his unfailing cheerfulness invests 
every detail of the journey with a charm, 
and his keen inteliigence extracts the 
social and political facts, just as his artistic 
sense notes the effects of colour and form. 
The marvellous journey which included the 
inmost interior of the island and a visit to 
the original of the hero of Eugene Sue’s 
Mysttres de Paris, Rahden-Saleh, reads 
like a chapter from the Arabian Nights, 
with modern and Western habits of loco- 
motion superadded ; but when the reader 
comes to the traveller’s “ appreciation,” he 
finds, under the heading “Le Systeme 
Coloniale,” a clear, well-reasoned accurate 
chart of the material and moral condition 
of the great Dutch colony of Batavia, 
which proves that M. de Beauvoir can be 
as practical as he is artistic. With equal 
warmth and good sense he reprobates the 
selfish and wicked policy of Holland in 
keeping the 14,000,000 of people under its 
“ protectorate ” in ignorance, in prohibit- 
ing missionary efforts, and perpetuating 
the hideous ignorance which enables that 
kingdom to extort enormous profit from 
the corvée system of labour. He gives an 
astonishing account of the natural produc- 
tions of the island, where notwithstanding 
Mohammedan fanaticism, the bravery and 
the instincts of a race of pirates, and the 
pride of an ancient nobility, 25,000 Eu- 
ropeans rule, like demigods, fourteen mil- 
lions of men, “ When,” says the author, 
“one has witnessed the religious respect, 
the blind submission of the Javanese to all 
moral authority, the prompt putting in 
practice of everything that is material or- 
der, when one has gazed away to the far 
horizon of the mountains over the coffee 
plantations worked by the entire popula- 
tions of numerous villages, when one has 
travelled for many whole days across fields 
of sugar-cane (each several square leagues 
in extent), where thousands of forced la- 
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bourers (ouvriers en corvée) toil in long 
lines in the trenches, when one has learned 
that all this is a Government monopoly, — 
it is easy to understand that, after having 
discharged the expenses of administration, 
which, everything included, amount to 
120,500,000 francs, the budget has, in a 
period of ten years, reached a minimum 
excess of 63,000,000 francs. No other col- 
ony has ever produced such a. result! 
Thus the traveller who only sees is dazzled 
by these grandiose figures, by the aspect 
of the roads, the villages, and the country, 
by the superb cultivation, and the activity 
of the people who produce so much for 
their masters. But the traveller who thinks, 
asks how, in this age, these thousands of 
men wear away their lives in labouring 
upon land which they can never possess, 
and in producing harvests all whose profits 
are to belong to others. And yet he is 
told that these men are not slaves! The 
author works out and exposes this problem 
in a chapter explanatory of the Dutch 
system of unanimous “exploitation ” . of 
this so-called colony,—in reality an im- 
mense farm administered by Government 
functionaries, — which is full of deep and 
painful moral interest; exhibiting the 
terrible result, in everything except money, 
of three centuries of European occupation, 
during which the Javanese have steadily 
gone down in the scale of civilization. 
But how strong must be the temptation 
to the traveller to remain of the number 
of those who only see, who do not think, in 
a place where everything is so marvellous 
to the sight, anct where the white man is 
so supreme that he can only behold choc- 
olate-coloured humanity squatting with 
veiled face in his august presence, or 
straining its nerves and sinews in the char- 
acter of his beast of burthen; where he is 
surrounded with all that can minister to 
the pleasures of sense, in a climate which 
makes hii dependent upon the “ ant-hills ” 
of native servants always in attendance, and 
in a country too beautiful for language to 
describe! Here is a sketch of Batavia: — 


*¢In truth there are no streets, there are only 
majestic alleys shaded by beautiful tufted trees, 
framed in long, vast arbors, known to us in Eu- 
rope only as operatic decorations. The rays of 
the pitiless sun can but penetrate their shade at 
intervals, while they gild with wonderful reflec- 
tions the countless plumes of the cocoa-trees, 
the upright branches of the flame trees, which 
are all scarlet flowers, the bananas, with green 
leaves the size of a man, the cotton trees, laden 
with snow-white puffs, the traveller’s palm, 
colossal fans of unsurpassable elegance, which 
yield streams of milk to the summons of a cane 
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pushed into their bark; finally, the immense 
banyans, whence fall thousands of vertical 
lianes, which topch. the earth, take rapid rvot, 
and spring up to the summit of the tree, there 
to bind themselves into intricate garlands, and 
again to fling themselves down. One of these 
trees alone forms an eutire wood, surrounded 
with a curtain, a net-work of intertwining 
leaves and flowers, through which children in 
the costume of the angels, pushing back the 
lienes, with their dark, lithe hands, watch the 
pirogues and the swimmers as they glide over 
the waters of the canal. For these alleys and 
arbours are the foot-paths of the ‘ arroyos’ of 
the tropical Babylon, of those great aquatic 
ways which the Dutch would have made by 
hundreds in memory of the mother country, if 
the Malay population had not already made 
them by thousands, Thus have the instincts of 
the white race of the North and the yellow race 
of the Equator met. We go on (in little open 
carriages drawn up by Liliputian ponies) 
through a delicious succession of these embow- 
ered alleys, by the side of the * arroyo,’ covered 
with innumerable barques, which float amid 
gigantic water-lilies, and catching glimpses of 
fairy-like gardens and white marble palaces, 
with glittering, many-coloured verandahs closing 
up the vistas. Seeing nothing but these alleys, 
I believe myself to be in a Valley of Delights in 
the neighbourhood of the city, when I am de- 

sited at the hotel of the Netherlands, which 
is, it seems, in the centre of Batavia. This 
flowery forest is the city itself! I am intoxi- 
cated, I cannot believe my eyes, and I swear by 
all the monkeys, sacred and profane, which I 
have seen since then, that I am quite incapable 
of making you understand my delight and ad- 
miration. The building is of white marble, 
supported on a colonnade of pierced arches; op- 
posite is a great oval kiosk open to all the 
breezes, protected by a light roof, — this is the 
dining-room, where a busy ant-hill of servants 
swarm about, laying the table. How fine is the 
effect of their robes of red silk or muslin, their 
blue turbans, and their golden sashes, thrown 
out against the whiteness of the marble floor and 
balconies. . . . At nightfall we dine in the kiosk; 
around us a brilliantly attired crowd dance in 
the alleys, lighted up with Venetian lamps. We 
are served by the Oriental troop just mentioned ; 
I have a Malay to pour out iced water into my 
glass, I have two to change my plates, three to 
hold the dishes, one to carve, one to wait until 
the coffee comes round. If I wanted to taste 
twelve dishes, and could succeed in asking for 
them in the local tongue, I might employ the 
twelve motionless men in red who squat behind 
me, Whatasight! What colouring! Whata 
sky! And when stretched along the verandah, 
in the full perfumed breeze, I cry, ‘ Spada cassi 
api,’ quick; one of the Orientals of the thou- 
sand and one nights, whom one is tempted to 
call slaves, leaves the column at whose foot he 
has been mutely crouching like a statue of 
Buddha, and brings me, to light my pipe, a 
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| long fuse of which he is the appointed guardian, 


It is a kind of torch made of glutinous sandal- 


| wood, which burns day and night, and exhales 


a delicious perfume. I feel myself rapidly turn- 
ing into a Sultan, As for the dinner —I speak 
with the reserve of a Northman— forty-eight 
different kinds of pimento, a mountain of rice, 
in which is hidden a microscopic pilau of young 
pigeon, served with a sauce flavoured with red 
pepper, which is the famous ‘ kari,’ an absence 
of all viands to be cut with an ordinary kuife, 
an abundance of salads of bamboo and chutnee, 
— the whole undoubtedly offers a local colouring 
highly appreciated by amateurs, but which 
lights up a devouring flame in stomachs unac- 
customed to Javanese cooking, which is still 
more excited by the local drinks.”’ 


Every one bathes, in baths of marvellous 
luxury, five or six times a day, eats quan- 
tities of spices, and sleeps all the after- 
noon. The old city of Batavia merited 
its deadly reputation, but the new city has 
no more than the ordinary danger to life 
of such a climate. The inhabitants re- 
gard the suddenness of death with the apa- 
thy of custom. M. de Beauvoir relates 
that he was talking to a Dutchman about 
the terrible mortality one day, and that 
“pleasant companion” said, “ Before we 
built the new town away from the shore, 
people died like flies in old Batavia. It 
was simply poisoning on the grandest 
scale, for every human being; but it does 
not matter now, no one lives there but 
Chinamen and Malays.” This reminds 
one of a certain newspaper correspondent, 
who, writing to Paris during the Mexican 
war, after having detailed the ravages of 
yellow fever on the seaboard, and related 
the departure of the troops for the interi- 
or, went on to say that there was no cause 
for uneasiness at home, as only the sailors 
remained at the coast. The new city, like 
the old, presents a constant succession of 
the curious spectacles of the mysterious 
East,— its extremes of gorgeousness and 
squalor, its idolatries, and its crowds of 
human beings, to our imagination incom- 
parably oppressive. Here is a little pic- 
ture of a sultan and sultana of one of the 
Bornean principalities, whom M. de Beau- 
voir saw at a splendid fee given by the 
Resident, Mynheer Hoogeveen : — 


**The Sultan is a crooked little old man, 
wrinkled, rheumatic, who chews frantically a 
paste of mixed lime and betel, which blackens 
his teeth, keeps his gums always freshly bleed- 
ing, and closely packed between the teeth and 
the upper lip, swells out the latter, naturally 
heavy and hanging, in a hideous way. But the 
Sultana is a very pretty, very little, very young 
and bright-eyed creature, who returns the sal- 
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utations of the Europeans with perfect grace. 
Her dress is a loose robe of silk, blue and gold; 
a white scarf covers her bosom, crossing it ob- 
liquely, and kept in its place by twelve inter- 
laced crescents, forming a brooch of fine dia- 
monds, the most beautiful ornament I ever saw; 
a red turban, with a large knot of diamonds at 
the side, frames her expressive, merry, smooth, 
bronze face. We observe her curiously as we 
walk under the white arcades, in the midst of 
groups of strange soldiery, gorgeously-clad ser- 
vants, smoking vases in which delicious per- 
fumes are burning, and wondrous tropical flow- 
ers, while we organize with our amiable host a 
grand crocodile-hunt.’’ 


Nothing could be more amusing than 
the description of this crocodile-hunt, and 
a succeeding “ day ” with rhinoceros (the 
big Beasts, for the most part, disdainful 
and unhurt), in which M. de Beauvoir 
caught every peculiarity and shade of the 
exciting and extraordinary scene. The 
“ chasse ” takes place in pirogues when cro- 
codiles are its object, and the fun of the 
performance is equal to its danger. Here 
is one of several incidents. The party is 
steering for the villa of the “Captain of 
the Chinese,” a very grand functionary of 
the colony, who occupies a place of honour 
in the leading pirogue. “During the 
crossing one of the native servants made 
a tremendous jump from the end of 
the boat tothe side of the ‘Captain,’ and 
gathering up his pigtail, which was trail- 
ing in the water, carefully tucked it down 
beside him. ‘Take care, my lord Manda- 
rin,’ he said; ‘ you must not let your tail 
into the water, or a crocodile will pull you 
out by it.’”” They killed some crocodiles, 
but they did not capture the unpleasant 
bodies; and M. de Beauvoir records re- 
gretfully that he had to relinquish the long 
cherished hope of bringing back into the 
“bosom of his family a black carapace, 
twenty-five feet in length, and hanging it 
from the ceiling.” They did not kill any 
rhinoceros, which does not surprise us, but 
the candour of the admission, so unlike a 
“sporting” traveller, does. The grand 
“chasse,” and a visit to the botanic gar- 
den of Buitenzorg, which is the finest in 
the world, and where they saw the fatal 
tree one drop of whose juice is warranted 
to kill a “ Christian” in ten minutes and a 
“native” in fifteen, preceded their de- 
— for the interior. The exquisite 

eauty and variety of nature, the profu- 
sion of animal life in its strangest types, 
and the degradation of humanity in that 
land where the serpent and the monkey 
are worshipped, and where no white man 
ever sees a native stand upright in his 
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presence, offers an extraordinary contrast, 
which did not fail to strike the travellers, 
but of which they had not time to feel the 
pain, for every hour was filled with the 
strained effort of observation, with impres- 
sions and sensations absolutely new. Their 
journey was made by the corvée system, 
and at each stage a whole tribe was turned 
out to carry them over the precipices and 
down the winding ravines, where the little 
pink buffaloes, whose curious instinct it is 
to hate and spit at Europeans, cannot be 
used. At Tjipadalarang they met a Java- 
nese prince, arrayed in pale green silk, and 
two princesses in rose-coloured belts, span- 
gled with gold, who immediately squatted 
on the ground before the white men, to 
their confusion and distress. At Bandong 
they were admitted to the palace of the 
“Regent,” a prince of antique race, quite 
subject to the Dutch Gevernment, who 
gives him this post, but a king, a “sultan ” 
in the eyes of the natives, who obey him 
abjectly. He gets any amount of toil out 
of his people, to the enormous profit of the 
Dutch, who pay him an immense annual 
salary. He has his harem, his orchestra, 
and his rhinoceros-hunts, his gods and his 
priests, gaudy clothes and splendid jewels, 
and he is content. The travellers were 
lodged in the palace, where a multitude of 
servants received them. “The palace,” 
says M. de Beauvoir, “is a hive, and they 
are the bees, without working however ; 
the courts and the galleries are blocked up 
by them; it is true, they do not cost much 
to feed, for they are simply stuffed with 
rice like chickens, and they are delighted. 
Our two servants, at lunch, were waited 
on by seventeen Indians, double the num- 
ber at dinner, and guess what it is when 
the Javanese Prince entertains the French 
Prince in state.” A great bunting party 
in the immense forests, terminating with a 
superb feast, is delightfully described ; and 
the chapter ends with a passage respecting 
the ravine of Ti-ka-Poundoung, whither 
the travellers resorted in search of shade 
and coolness, to which we refer our read- 
ers as a brilliant example of M. de Beau- 
voir’s pictorial style. He revels in the 
luxuriant beauty of nature, and is deeply 
impressed with its terrors and sublimities. 
Nothing can be finer than his descrip- 
tion of the volcanoes and the marshes, 
of the boiling lakes of the far interior, 
and the awful storms in which the travel- 
lers were caught when far from refuge, 
and which rapidly dispersed their bril- 
liant escort of native cavalry, gorgeous- 
ly dressed, with golden spurs attached to 
their feet, and mounted on ponies hardly 
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so large as Shelties. The great forests of 
teak are made to rise before us in all their 
endless grandeur, as the travellers journey 
towards the splendid and populous city of 
Samarang, en route to the “ princely lands,” 
Sourakarta and Djokjokarta (not subject 
to Holland, but protected after the Dutch 
fashion), where reign two sultans, in 
whose lives are exemplified all the ancient 
customs, all the traditions, all the myster- 
ies of the unchanging East. In these for- 
ests the sacred monkeys swarm, and such 
was the consternation caused to the escort 
by the sight of the travellers’ guns pointed 
at the struggling black bunches pendent 
from the trees, that the head man was 
obliged to explain that the killing of a 
monkey would be regarded as the deadli- 
est trenson to hospitality, and the worst 
form of assassination. . 

They arrived at Sourakarta just in time 
to witness the rejoicings for the birth of 
the sultan’s thirty-third child, and were 
received with great honour by his Majesty, 
at the “ Kraton,” a palace-city, shut in by 
magnificent gates, which contains ten 
thousand persons. This is the Versailles 


of the Malay Louis XIV., and on that occa- 
sion four thousand of its tenants were ly- 
ing prostrate to receive the foreign guests. 
Green parasols are carried over the heads 


of the “ Resident ”’ and the visitors present- 
ed by him, by rajas in scarlet petticoats, 
with gilt helmets and golden krisses, and 
with this pomp of attendance they pass 
through twelve interior courts, surrounded 
with superb terraces, and in and out of 
great doorways guarded by pickets of the 
Imperial Army naked from the waist up, 
but with splendid skirts, and turbans of 
black and gold. Musicians in scarlet dra- 
pery execute the most Oriental of chari- 
varis, and do wonders with bamboo flutes 
two yardslong. The procession passes be- 
fore bronze monsters which date from the 
earliest ages, before cannons of extraordi- 
nary form, served by gunners of the calibre 
of 1346, and before huge cages where the 
fighting tigers crouch and growl. The 
standard, representing a fantastic bird, 
embroidered in gold, is lowered before 
them at every step, until they reach the 
heart of the palace, a vast court, whence a 
grand staircase of white marble leads to 
the dwelling of the three thousand women 
who form the harem of the sultan. The 
court is surrounded by a colonnade, and 
filled with hundreds of rajahs, squatting 
in regular circles, according to their rank, 
the sun glistening on their naked breasts 
and their jewelled weapons. Here is a 
scene which few European eyes have ever 
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witnessed, a scene at once incomparably 
splendid and morally hideous : — 


** In the centre stands the ‘ pendippo,’ a great 
pavilion, open on all sides, whose base is of 
marble, and whose sandal-wood roof is laden 
with sculptured arabesques on the inside, while 
from the outside rise the slender curves and 
layers of a Chinese temple. On the right, in a 
line, their faces on the ground, wearing high 
caps of azure and gold tissue, diamond earrings, 
and white petticoats, are the thirty-two sons of 
the. Emperor. On the left are hundreds of 
brothers-in-law, cousins, and nephews. In the 
centre, and far down, seated upon a throne, is 
his Majesty. He is twenty-eight years old, of a 
slight and elegant figure, of a pale green com- 
plexion, his enormous eyebrows are painted, 
and his eyes are large and weary. His head- 
dress is of black silk, with gold stripes, he 
wears « close-fitting vest, with golden embroid- 
eries enclosing a thousand diamonds of the first 
water; on his breast hang many fantastic devo- 
rations in splendid gems, and the Commander’s 
Cross of the Lion of the Netherlands, His long 
shining skirt, the superb jewels which glitter 
in his hair, in his ears, on his hands and feet, 
the hilt of his kriss, which burns with many- 
coloured fire, turn him into a magical tadleau 
vivant, with an expression of complete effemina- 
cy. Twenty young female servants, almost en- 
tirely unclothed, stand immediately behind him. 
Then four dwarfs and four jesters, in the most 
curious attire, crouch at their feet, like dogs in 
grotesque china. Interior officials and baya- 
déres en retraite, squads of mandarins, in 
green, in blue, in orange, who are light-holders, 
handkerchief-holders, spittoon-holders, tea-hold- 
ers, coffee-holders, betel-holders, perfume-hold- 
ers, sons, born regularly at the rate of two a 
year, prostrating themselves before the paternal 
Majesty; grand seigneurs and high officials, to 
the number of 4,000, extended on all fours, 
without uttering a sound, without daring to 
raise their eyes to the ‘ pendippo; ’ such was the 
sight before us, such the half-fabulous Court on 
which we looked from the topmost step of the 
marble dais, — we, the only persons to whom it 
was permitted to stand upright in the midst of 
that human harvest, which seemed to be mown 
down at the feet of the master.”’ 


And yet they were only on the threshold 
of the wonders which were to be disclosed 
to them in the “princely lands.” The 
narrative grows more and more fascinat- 
ing and sad, and its interest culminates at 
the ancient city of Djokjokarta; where the 
Victoria Regia isa common water-plant, 
where the great pachyderms are plentiful 
as poppies, where serpents are familiar in- 
cidents of every-day life; where nobody is 
“put out” of humour, though many are . 
— out of life, by earthquakes; where 

uddhism reigns under its most fantastic 
and mystic forms, where the jealousy of 
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the harem is symbolized by hedges of 
shark’s teeth and traps of ingenious cruelty, 
where everything one has ever imagined 
of splendour is utterly surpassed, and 
where the following items were contribut- 
ed to the Dutch amateurs of statistical 
facts in 1863:—“273 individuals have 
been eaten, during this year, by tigers, 
158 by crocodiles, 72 have been trampled 
to death by rhinoceros, and 32 killed by 
the bites of serpents. The deaths by 


earthquake amount to 493.” 


From The Spectator. 
THE HOUSE OF BERNADOTTE, 


Tue death of Charles XV. of Sweden, 
the third monarch of the family of Berna- 
dotte, and the grandson of the lucky Gas- 
con adventurer who so strangely wona 
crown, robs the roll of European Sover- 
eigns of one of its most attractive, eccen- 
tric, and many-sided personalities. In 
modern days the peculiar conditions of 
monarchy in constitutional countries tend 
to disguise the individuality of Kings, if 
not to extinguish it altogether. But 
Charles XV., though frankly adopted into 
the Royal caste — his father, King Oscar, 
who was not born in the purpie, never was 
thoroughly accepted by the sort of people 
whose faith is in the A/manach de Gotha 
—had been too near Mother Earth to ac- 
quire the serenity of the kingly state. He 
held largely of mere human clay, and by 
consequence the loyalty of his people took 
an affectionate shape that is rarely seen in 
the relations between Continental Sover- 
eigns and their subjects. Austria and 
Prussia are loyal to the Hapsburg and Ho- 
henzollerns, nor would it be just to say 
that their loyalty is not leavened with 
love; but the feeling is certainly not that 
which “casteth out fear.” The attitude 
of the loyal German to either Kaiser is in 
the first place one of awe, and it has often 
been argued that in our time, when the 
world is honeycombed with revolutionary 
ideas, the Monarchy which is not protected 
by awe, which does not carry with it the 
notion of augustness, waits only the slight- 
est impulse to come to the ground with a 
rusb. Tne career of the Bernadottes in 
Sweden, and e<pecially of the Prince who 
died last week at the early age of forty- 
six, affords at least a partial refutation of 
- the foregoing theory. 

Bernadotte himself — King Charles XIV. 
John, as hé is styled in the “singular regal 
nomenclature of Swedish history —never | 
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became popular, never even learned the 
language of his adopted country; but the 
Swedes recognized the advantages of his 
stern rule, and respected, if they did not 
love, “the large, imperfect, necessary 
man,” whom Count Morner's blundering 
policy seated, in spite of Russian jealousy 
and Napoleon’s dislike, on the throne of 
the Vasas. But Bernadotte’s children and 
grandchildren became Swedes not merely 
in name, but in reality. All of them de- 
veloped literary and artistic tastes, of which 
the founder of the family had shown no 
sign, and the late King, as well as his 
father, King Oscar I., was distinguished as 
a munificent and intelligent patron of 
Scandinavian art and letters. The gentle 
and unassuming nature of King O:ear, so 
strikingly in contrast with the harsh and 
grasping character of his predecessor — it 
is said that Bernadotte left his son and 
successor at his death in 1844 one of the 
largest private fortunes in Europe, — com- 
pletely won the hearts of his people; and 
the happy conquest was confirmed by 
Charles XV., whose frankness, kindliness, 
contempt for formalities, and healthy ani- 
malism were qualities that the Seandina- 
vians of every class could value. The 
King, who was now seen shaking hands 
with a fisherman, now chatting pleasantly 
with an old soldier, now astonishing his 
Court with hunting expeditions of amazing 
rapidity and extent, now keeping up a ca- 
rouse till morning in the Winter Palace, 
was a man after the Swedes’ own heart; 
for the Swedes are not unlike the English 
in their personal preferences, and the most 
popular — for the time —of English Sov- 
ereigns have been the strong, somewhat 
coarse-natured Edward IV. and Henry 
VIII. The late King of Sweden had the 
generous impulses and winning manners 
of these English kings, without their vices; 
but he possessed also accomplishments 
that, even taken singly, are rare enough 
among Kings, and that have seldom been 
found united in the same exalted rank be- 
fore. He is said to have been a skilful 
artillery officer, an able writer on tactics, a 
landscape painter whose merit would have 
won more general recognition if his pa- 
tience in finishing his work had equalle | 
the brilliancy of his conceptions, a poet who 
has added to Swedish literature some very 
beautiful gems; a political writer wielding 
a trenchant weapon, though dealing blows 
too wild and random to be effective; ana 
archeologist, a patron of every science and 
every art. If we were to seek for an apt 


, historical analogue of Charles XV., we 


should be inclined to say that he was a 
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more cultivated, but less politic Henri 
Quatre. His next brother, Prince Gus- 
tav, who died in early manhood twenty 
years ago, was also a born artist a musi- 
cian and a poet. The third of King Oscar’s 
sons, the Duke of Ostrogothia, who nowin 
default of male heirs to Charles XV., as- 
cends the throne of Sweden as Oscar II., 
resembles his grandfather more than either 
his father or his brothers. A certain re- 
serve of manner distinguishes him from 
his predecessor, whose culture, however, 
and whose poetical tastes: he shares. 

The only daughter of Charles XV. is the 
wife of the Crown Prince of Denmark, and 
the late king clung with tenacity to the 
notion that through this alliance, if by no 
other means, Scandinavian unity might be 
accomplished, and the United Kingdom of 
the North be again raised to the rank of 
agreat power. Unfortunately all his ef- 
forts to create even a basis of union failed. 
A strong party among the Danes would, 
undoubtedly, have been willing to accept 
a Confederation in which Denmark, so pro- 
lific in able men, would at once have taken 
the lead, and if the wild hope of making 
Schleswig-Holstein Danish had not tempt- 
ed the statesmen at Copenhagen into the 
iutrigues which resulted in the Treaty of 
London, the choice of Prince Christian of 

iliicksburg as Frederick the Seventh’s 
successor, and ultimately in the war of 
1864, the Swedish Crown Prince might 
have peaceably united the three crowns. 
Later the accomplishment of the Unionist 
policy became more difficult, for Sweden 
would have had to purchase a doubtful 
advantage at a heavy cost and a serious 
risk. The Swedes have still a vivid re- 
membrance of the abominable tyranny ex- 
ercised over them by the Danish despot 
Christian II., and the Norwegians have al- 
most as unpleasant memories of the con- 
nection with Denmark which was severed 
by the Congress of Vienna. Whatever 
the Danes may have desired, therefore, the 
Swedes and Norwegians, disagreeing in 
many points of policy, were at one in re- 
fusing to support King Charles XV. in his 
military projects for the deliverance of 
Denmark from the grasp of Prussia, and 
for the Union of Scandinavia. This dream 
of knight-errantry being thus rudely dis- 
pelled by the cold common-sense of the 
Swedish Legislature and the parsimonious 
shrewdness of the Norwegian democracy, 
there remained no chance of abrogating 
the Salic Law for the benefit of the Crown 
Princess of Denmark, and for the exclusion 
of the Duke of Ostrogothia. King Oscar 
II. ascends the throne with an indisputable 
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title, though the protest recorded at the 
accession of Oscar I., in 1844, and at that 
of Charles XV., in 1859, by Prince Gusta- 
vus of Vasa, Field-Marshal in the Austrian 
Army, and heir of the unfortunate Gusta- 
vus IV., deposed in 1899, will, no doubt, be 
again presented to the Great Powers. 
The House of Bernadotte rests its claim 
to the throne solely on popular election ; 
the Prince of Ponte Corvo, when named 
Crown Prince in 1810 by the Swedish Diet, 
contracted no alliance of marriage with 
the House of Vasa; his children were born 
to him by the wife he had chosen in his ob- 
scurity, the daughter of a merchant of 
Marseilles. King Oscar, his son, a Parisian 
by birth, was eleven years old when the 
new destiny that opened to his father 
calied on him to quit his country and his 
faith. As we have said, this monarch, who 
was not of an assertive character, did not 
altogether conquer the jealousy excited by 
the intrusion of a novus homo into the Royal 
caste. He had the good-fortune, however, 
to marry a princess of the Leuchtenburg 
family, which smoothed the way for his 
children’s acceptance within the magic 
circle. Charles XV. espoused the eldest 
daughter of Prince Frederick of the Neth- 
erlands, uncle of the King of Holland; his 
brother Oscar, who succeeds him, took to 
wife a daughter of the late Duke of Nas- 
sau. These alliances with that of King 
Charles’s only daughter to the heir to the 
Danish crown indicate the entire and final 
adoption of the Bernadottes among the 
Regal Houses, —an event of remarkable 
rarity, inasmuch as the founder of the fam- 
ily won his throne neither by conquest nor 
by marriage. It should be noted that the 
present generation of Swedish Princes are 
by no means disposed to give themselves 
the airs of parvenus, who would fain lose 
sight of their origin. They are proud of 
the name of Bernadotte, and of the old 
Gascon himself. In the few words which 
King Oscar addressed this week to the two 
nations whom he rules, he speaks of the 
union affected “by my great ancestor,” a 
union which the Bernadottes have done 
much to make secure and lasting. The 
experience of Sweden and Norway might 
make statesmen consider whether when a 
crown, like that of Greece, for instance, is 
going a-begging, it would not be wiser to 
bestow it on an able man who knows how 
to govern, than on some young sprig of 
royaity whose caste traditions teach him 
only how to reign. It is not every day 
that a Leopold of Coburg is to be found 
“disengaged,” but men as able as Berna- 
dotte are never wanting. It has been 
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roved that a royal family can make itself ] the reorganization of the Navy, the replen- 
eloved and respected though of plebeian | ishment of the fortresses and arsenals, the 
blood, and neither King Otho nor King | transformation of the judiciary and the in- 
George seems to have inspired the esurient | troduction of trial by jury, the regulation 
Greeks of the Hellenic Kingdom with that | of the public instruction, &. The Carlist 
awe which is supposed to be tke peculiar | insurrection is represented as being almost 
property of the Tiasily Houses of Europe. | extinct, and though there may be some 
optimist poetry in this statement, it is tol- 
erably certain that the lapse of a very few 
months will see the end of the Quixotic 
folly, not of Don Carlos, who, except at 
From The Spectator. | the affair of Amorevieta, did not even ap- 
SENOR ZORRILLA’S PROGRAMME AND | pear as a Don Quixote, but of the Basque 
PROSPECTS. and Catalonian peasantry. The winter 
Tue Spanish Premier must be an ex-|cold bites hard and sharp and the winter 
ceedingly wise or an exceedingly rash| wind cuts you like a razor on those stern 
man to come before the Cortes with the|sierras where Castells and Tristany still 
enormous programme announced in the | head afew hundreds of credulous partizans. 
Royal Speech on Sunday last, and on the| If Don Carlos means to enter Madrid in 
whole, we are inclined to believe that the| triumph he had better be quick about it, 
balance of evidence is decidedly in favour | or else he may have to do it without any 
of his prudence. At the same time, the| attendants except the escort which King 
mere enumeration of the measures which | Amadeo will be glad to furnish him. It is 
Senor Zorrilla has promised to the coun-|true that Senor Zorrilla speaks of punish- 
try is calculated to startle politicians ac-} ments in store for the insurgents, and that 
customed to tke leisurely proceedings and | this may be calculated to intensify resist- 
less pressing necessities of a more north-|ance. We do not suspect, however, that 
ern clime. In the first place, accounts are | any but insurgent leaders are in danger 
to be settled with the Pope and Prince| of serious punishment. The Government 
Bismarck could hardly improve upon the | of King Amadeo will know how to distin- 
language in which King Amadeo speaks | guish between dupers and duped, and the 
of the “ firm decision ” of his Government | engagement to respect the provincial privi- 
“to live in accordance with the facts and | leges, the treasured fueros, of the northern 
the ideas of our time, and to maintain the | districts must tend to allay a good deal of 
decrees legally established by the will of | disaffection. It was in the name of the be- 
the nation.” If this does not mean that |loved fueros that Don Carlos called the 
the Spanish clergy are going to be brought | Navarrese to arms in sunny April last, and 
very sharply to book for their scant affec-| it ought to considerably damp the ardour 
tion towards the new order of affairs, we | of local patriotism to find that the fueros 
are mistaken. Then the Government is| will be quite as safe without any uncom- 
to tell the “ whole truth ” on the different | fortable sojournings on the wintry hills. 
Budgets, so that we may expect at least Undoubtedly the weak, or at least the 
one novelty from Senor Zorrilla’s Admin- | weakest, point of the Zorrillist programme 
istration, the obligation not to tell the|is the reiterated intention to spare no ex- 
whole truth having been religiously ob-| pense in blood or gold to win back Cuba. 
served by the preceding run of Spanish | It is easier for Corinth to reduce Corcyra 
Ministries. The Radical chief has always, | than for Spain to reduce Cuba. It is prac- 
however, been distinguished for a good re- | tically impossible, indeed, to beggar Spain. 
putation in financial affairs, and the foreign | The natural riches of that superb country 
creditor remembers with satisfaction that! only need a little courage and common- 
it was the Radical party, consisting of such | sense on the part of its rulers to enable it 
men as Moret y Prendergast and King | to bear with lightness indefinitely greater 
Gomez, which manfully stood out against | burthens than any which even unusually 
the arbitrary taxation of the external debt | dark imaginings can conjure up for it. 
proposed by the Sagastist-Unionists and Looking at the present state of affairs, 
supported even by such respectable papers however, Spanish finance is the reverse of 
as the Epoca last year. Then come a_/| satisfactory, and it is hard to see how mat- 
string of the most sweeping modifications | ters can be much mended, so long as the 
in the present system of things,— the abo-' unproductive expenditure on Cuban mae- 
lition of the military conscription, the es-!sacres and counter-massacres continues. 
tablishment of universal military service, | Fifty thousand soldiers of the best troops 
the abolition of the maritime conscription, ' of Spain have fruitlessly perished during 
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the past four years amid the deadly defiles 
around Santiago de Cuba. It may be 
doubted if there are ever five thousand in- 
surgents in the field, but there are five 
hundred thousand of the ill-disposed, and 
recruits are ever stealing away from the 
field-gangs of distant plantations, from 
higher circles of life as well, to make good 
the losses of the Emancipators. Granted 
that the island is subdued, it will cost as 
much to keep it as to conquer it. Upon 
this point, however, the Spaniards will not 
listen to reason, the indomitable Castillian 
pride strains desperately after that last 
remnant of the proud empire of the Indies, 
and as Senor Zorrilla must after all please 
the Spaniards, he must re-echo the fatal 
pledge that Cuba must be retained. It is 
at least a consolation to be able to believe 
that the Radicals will do more for the re- 
alization of the promised reforms in the 
Antilles, and especially for the long-de- 
layed emancipation of the slaves, than 
could be expected from the antecedents 
of the Conservative factions. 

Any appreciation of Senor Zorrilla’s 
programme would, however, be very su- 
perficial and imperfect, if we did not take ac- 
count of the situation occupied by the Rad- 
icals at present in Spain. Upon this point 
there has been a great deal of clearing-up 
and elucidation within the past few months, 
and even within the past few weeks, and 
we can now say with tolerable certainty 
upon what side the new dynasty is to find 
allies and upon what side it is to find ene- 
mies. While the Liberal Conservatives of 
the Serrano-Topete-Sagasta combination 
held the reins of power and enjoyed the 
sweets of office, it was more difficult to ar- 
rive at exact conclusions. The fine Con- 
servative appreciation of the advantages 
of authority made many a secret Alfonsist 
wear all the outward seeming of a staunch 
supporter of Don Amadeo’s throne; nor, 
indeed, was it always easy among the dis- 
carded Radicals to distinguish the mur- 
murs of discontent from the menaces of 
disaffection. Always, however, there was 
a broad difference between the tendencies 
of the two parties, which had by such dif- 
ferent courses come to be joint factors in 
the work of the September Revolution. 
The disappointed Unionists looked back ; 
the disappointed Radicals looked forward. 
The Unionist was seldom more than a 
Montpensierist, that is to say, a semi-Al- 
fonsist. The Radical might very well be- 
come a Republican, and was always dis- 
posed to extend the greatest benevolencia 
to the Republicans. At a push the Union- 
ist was prepared to undo the work of the 





September Revolution. Driven to bay, 
the Radical might carry out that revolu- 
tion to its extreme, but would never repu- 
diate it. Eor some time, accordingly, it 
was doubtful whether the rival factions 
would not fight it out between them, by 
both dropping King Amadeo, and openly 
opposing the ancient Monarchy to the ris- 
ing Republic. The well-timed resolution 
of the King in accepting Serrano’s resigna- 
tion rather than accept Serrano’s martial 
law has prevented, and to all appearances 
finally prevented this solution of the quar- 
rel, between the Radicals and the Conserv- 
atives at least. ‘here seems to be no 
longer the slightest danger of the Radicals 
going over to the Republicans. In. the 
theoretic aspect Don Amadeo’s unassum- 
ing constitutionalism promises the precise 
minimum del Rey which the Radicals ad- 
mire, while in the practical sphere the fact 
that Don Amadeo is «l Hijo de su Padre is 
as gratifying to the Zorrillist priest-haters 
as the bitter jest that Don Aifonso is only 
el Hijo de su Madre is annoying to the 
long-suffering adherents of the royal- 
ism of Queen Isabella. The battle of 
the Revolution, the great “To be or 
Not to be” of contemporary Spain, is be- 
ing fought out, avowedly in the name of 
the kingship of the Savoyard on the one 
side, and unmistakably in the name of the 
kingship of the Bourbon on the other. It 
is needless to say what is the attitude of 
the Bourbon journals which have never 
ceased to be Bourbon. The important 
feature is that such leading organs of “the 
Conservatives of the Revolution” as the 
Politica and Debate affect no concealment 
of the present views of the great military 
and naval coalition which carried the 
Bridge of Alcolea against the artillery of 
Novaliches, and decided the defection of 
the fleet in the bay of Cadiz. On the other 
hand, the Tertulia, the organ of Senor Zor- 
rilla, does not hesitate to say that the Sep- 
tember Revolution has suffered by the as- 
cendancy of traitors who have abused the 
confidence of the people, and that the noble 
Spanish nation can no longer delay to take 
decisive measures against deception and 
reaction. 

This, then, is the key to Senor Zorrilla’s 
policy. The Radical chief must take de- 
cisive measures. He must cut himself 
loose from routine and tradition. At what- 
ever cost, he raust cut the ground from 
under mortal enemies, unless he is to al- 
low the mortal enemies to cut the ground 
from under him. If the enemies have 
large powers still in their hands, if the 
Army and Navy swarm with the partisans 
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of Serrano and Topete, or with the hardly 
more dangerous partizans of the Marquis 
de Novaliches and the Conde de Cheste, 
if out of forty thousand priests in Spain 
not the thirtieth part have ever performed 
the formality of taking the oath to the 
Constitution, if the Bishop of Jaen has 
within the last fortnight gone the length 
of suspending from preaching and confess- 
ing a few priests of his diocese who had ven- 
tured to take that oath; on the other hand, 
Senor Zorrilla is intrenched in a citadel 
which he were a fool if he did not utilize. 
By the fairest general election which Spain 
has known for years, the Radicals have ob- 
tained a Parliamentary majority of nearly 
three hundred out of four hundred; nor 
is it likely that the eighty Republicans will 
refuse to aid the Zorrillists in legislation 
against standing armies, against clerical 
schoolmasters, against non-juring priests 
and excommunicating bishops. If preetor- 
ianism again raises its head against estab- 
lished authority, then let there be universal 
military service. If the Altar refuses to 


bless the Crown, then so much the worse for 
the Altar. At the same time, Senor Zorrilla 
is not unaware of the conditions of his task. 
We are reminded of Gambetta insisting 
upon the necessity of conciliating the ru- 
ral populations in France, when we find 


the Spanish Premier bidding the Radicals 
remember that there are twelve millions 
of Spaniards —three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of Spain — who live apart from the 
quarrels of politicians. To gain that inert 
multitude for his cause is the permanent 
necessity of Senor Zorrilla. To anticipate 
him and to subvert him is the game of the 
Bourbonist conspirators. A few days ago 
the Ministerial prints announced the dis- 
covery of a plot which was to have ex- 
ploded on the day of the inauguration of 
the new Cortes, and. which, apparently 
modelled on some such coup d'état as Na- 
poleon III. achieved and Colonel Guttiergz 
attempted, aimed at the simultaneous seiz- 
ure by means of the military force of the 
public offices and the whole personnel of 
the Government, the proclamation of Don 
Alfonso, and the insurrection of the prov- 
inces. The occurrence, be it rumour, be 
it certainty, will serve to illustrate the fact 
that the reactionists, having lost the legis- 
lative power, are bent on supplanting the 
Legislature, and that a Premier in posses- 
sion of an immense Parliamentary majori- 
ty is bent on eradicating unparliamentary 
agitation by Parliamentary means. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE GENEVA JUDGMENT AND THE FU- 
TURE, 


Tue Geneva Judgment can hardly be 
expected to be at first received in Eng- 
land with much gratulation. There is no 
denying that on some points all English- 
men who have studied the subject must 
feel that the substantial victory remains 
with the United States, and this not mere- 
ly on points which we had fully intended 
to subinit to arbitration, but on at least one 
impoftant point relating to the interpreta- 
tion of the Treaty, which we had stead fast- 
ly denied that we did intend to submit to 
arbitration. As was repeatedly pointed 
out in the long discussion concerning the 
Indirect Claims, there was no clause in the 
Treaty providing that the Arbitrators 
should themselves determine all disputes 
as to the meaning of that part of the 
Treaty with which they were concerned. 
And now it appears that on one point at 
least of considerable importance and of 
large pecuniary consequences to ourselves, 
the Arbitrators have not only decided 
against us, but have done so on the 
strength of a particular interpretation of 
the Treaty entirely repudiated by our 
Foreign Office. We do not complain of 
this. On the contrary, our Government 
acted perfectly right in not insisting in this 
matter on its right to be bound only by the 
sense in which our statesmen really acgept- 
ed the engagements of the Treaty. Inter- 
national arbitration would never be real- 
ly possible, unless on all points of secondary 
importance considerable latitude were al- 
lowed to the Arbitrators to construe the 
meaning of the engagements taken in the 
sense which appears to them most reasona- 
ble. The question of the Indirect Claims 
was of such paramount and lasting import- 
ance,that it would have been simply absurd 
to allow them to be slipped into a Treaty 
from which they had been intentionally, as 
we supposed, excluded. That would have 
been about as wise as for a man, after 
agreeing to arbitration about a matter in- 
volving the tenth of his yearly income at 
most, to permit his adversary to include 
incidentally a question affecting his sol- 
vency. But on secondary points, such as 
the one to which we refer, it was undoubt- 
edly right to let the Arbitrators, in the 
honest exercise of their discretion, put 
upon the Treaty a meaning contrary to 
that really assigned to it by our Foreign 
Office at the time of its execution; for 
without giving some discretion of this 
kind, no arbitration could succeed. Srill 
it cannot be expected that we should not 
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feel mortified at discovering that a part of 
the language of the Treaty has been 
turned against us by virtue of an inter- 
pretation which our statesmen strenuously 
disown. And this has certainly been the 
case. In agreeing to the first of the fa- 
mous “ Three Rules,” without which no 
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Government of the belligerent Power benefitei 
by the violation of neutrality may afterwards 
have granted to that vessel; and the ultimate 
step, by which the offence is completed, cannot 
be admissible as a ground for the absolution of 
the offender, nor can the consummation of his 
fraud become the means of establishing his in- 
nocence. And whereas the privilege of exter- 


decision against us could have been gained | ritoriality accorded to vessels-of-war has been 
at all, our Government consented that one | admitted into the law of nations, not as an ab- 


principle by which its conduct should be golute right, but solely as a proceeding founded 
tried just as if it had been a recognized on the principle of courtesy and mutual defer- 
principle of international law during the ' ence between different nations, and therefore can 
war, should be as follows : — That aneutral never be appealed to for the protection of acts 
Government is bound “to use due dili- | done in violation of neutrality,” 

gence to prevent the fitting-out, arming, , _ 
or equipping within its jurisdiction of any |— and the arbitrators make these princi- 
vessel which it has reasonable ground to ples the ground upon which they condema 
believe is intended to cruise or carry on US explicitly for not seizing the Alabama 
war against a Power with which itis at and the Florida when they entered our 
peace, and also to use like diligence to pre-| colonial ports after their first escape, and 
vent ihe departure from its jurisdiction of | n0t proceeding against them “in any and 
any vessel intended to cruise or carry on | €Very port within British jurisdiction” in 
war as above, such vessel having been spe-; Which they might have been found. Nor 
cially adapted in whole or in part, within such can there be the least doubt that the 
jurisdiction to warlike use.” Now, one of | “lump sum” awarded for both these ves- 
the first great questions which arose was Sls was greatly increased by our failure 
whether this rule covered the case of a to detain them in our colonial ports after 
vessel which, having originally violated they had fully assumed their belligerent 
our neutrality and escaped from our juris-| Character. Now, of course the Americans 
diction, at some subsequent period, even Cannot expect us to be exactly pleased at 


though after receiving its commission as this use of words which we intended and 


a ship-of-war by the belligerent power, | agreed to in one sense, to bring home to 
again asked our hospitality. That was US an act of negligence which our lawyers 
the American interpretation, while the, honestly thought not only no act of neg- 
British interpretation of the rule was ex-, ligence, but a mere compliance with the 
plicitly against any such understanding of | general rules of international law laid 
it. We said in our Counter-Case,—“ The | own for the guidance of neutrals towards 
undue extension which it is proposed to the cruisers of belligerent States. It 
give to the first rule does not accord with Seems certain that our authorities really 
its plain and natural meaning, was never | would have thought themselves guilty of 
contemplated by the Government of Her | violating the duties of impartial neutrals, 
Britannic Majesty, and is altogether repu- had they seized the Alabama or the Flor- 
diated by Great Britian.” It is clear, the | da, after they had been commissioned by 
Counter-Case asserts, that the rule ap-| the Confederate States, for having evaded 
plies only “to a departure following the 0" laws in their first escape from Liver- 
special adaptation, whilst the hostile pur-| Pool. And most assuredly they did not 
pose still rests in intention, and the vessel | ™€4M, In agreeing to the first rule, to 
may still, by due diligence, be prevented @gtee to any such construction of it as 
from quitting the neutral territory to would hold them responsible for not 80 act- 
carry that purpose into execution,” and i%g-, To find ourselves saddled with a 
that, and that alone, was the sense in} considerable addition to the pecuniary 
which, according to our Foreign-Office, damages imposed upon us, by virtue of 
the rule was agreed to by Great Britain. , this new interpretation of an ambiguous 
It has, however, been authoritatively inter- | rule, cannot but be a little trying to our 


preted in the American sense by the Arbi- 
trators, who lay down in their recitals the 
following principles : — 


national pride. 

Nevertheless, we hold not only that the 
Government did quite right in making 
no remonstrance against this unexpecte 


“ Whereas the effects of a violation of neu-| interpretation of our meaning, but that 
trality committed by means of the construction, 00 the whole, if we are to regard, as we 
equipment, and armament of a vessel are not; must regard, this arbitration more in 
done away with by any commission which the the light of a satisfactory definition of 
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international law for the future,— with ex 
post facto bearings agreed to by us only in 
order that we might not seem to have 
made concessions exactly at the moment 
at which we had ceased to profit by refus- 
ing them,— we have very good reason to 
be satisfied with the nature of the rule 
laid down. The United States had ar- 
gued for the right to seize ships-of-war 
which had violated neutral laws, only in 
case they were commissioned by no estab- 
lished and recognized Government. Had 
the United States’ Government itself con- 
tracted secretly for ships-ot-war to be built 
and escape from our ports, which ships 
they had afterwards commissioned, they 
would not concede that such ships we 
should be justified in seizing, upon any 
future visit to ovr ports; for in this case, 
they argued, our true remedy would be 
against the Government, not against the 
ships themselves. But as against a Gov- 
ernment not yet formally recognized, only 
admitted to the rights of belligerency, 
they maintained that the only proper 
course was to regard the vessels them- 
selves as responsible for the wrong. In 
other words, they would not have justified 
us in seizing any commissioned vessels of 
their own which had escaped from our 
1. nor, had they been neutral and we 
elligerent, would they have considered 
themselves warranted in seizing any vessels 
of ours which had escaped from their ports. 
They could only admit the justification of 
that prompt and unceremonious remedy, 
as against a struggling Government not 
= recognized by the community of States. 

ow it is obvious, we think, that the rule 
against vessels which abuse the hospitality 
of a neutral should be universal, because 
it will so very much diminish the future 
temptation to commit the offence in ques- 
tion. If the remedy is not, in the case of 
established Governments, to be against 
the vessels themselves whose owners break 
the neutrality laws, but only against the 
Governments which procure and commis- 
sion them, there might still be plenty of 
temptation for regularly established Gov- 
ernments to embark in such enterprises as 
those of the Confederate States. There 
might be sufficient reason to count upon 
the offended Government not being ready 
or venturing to go to war till the vessel 
had done its work and apology or repara- 
tion were convenient. But if all the 
world knows that a vessel thus built is 
liable to seizure in the ports of the coun- 
try from which it escaped, there will be a 
substantial reason against thus evading 
the laws of any great maritime country, 
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which is the only kind of conntry where 
it would be easy to get such vessels 
built. Unquestionably, the rule of the 
Arbitrators which lays down that a vessel 
which has once set our neutrality at defi- 
ance ought not to be protected by any 
flag even as a ship-of-war, makes this kind 
of evasion of the neutrality laws much less 
tempting and much easier to punish for 
the future than it has hitherto been. In 
spite, therefore, of the hard bearing of this 
rule upon us as a nation in the special case 
under judgment, we are heartily disposed 
to adopt and enforce it for the future. 

As to the other great principle’ laid 
down by the Arbitrators, that a neutral’s 
“due diligence ” in preventing the build- 
ing and escape of war-vessels intended for 
a belligerent “ought to be exercised in 
exact proportion to the risks to which 
either of the belligerents may be exposed 
for a failure to fulfil the obligations of 
neutrality on their part,”’ we feel the same 
kind of embarrassment as several of our 
contemporaries. If you are to measure 
“due diligence ” only by the result, with- 
out regard either to what events it was 
reasonable to anticipate, or what you 
might reasonably be expected to do, it 
might surely be maintained that it would 
have been nothing more than “ due dili- 
gence” in the United States to have kept 
the whole Canadian border lined with 
troops intended to prevent the Fenian 
raids. To measure “ due diligence ” solely 
by the risks to the suffering belligerent is 
often to measure by what the neutral has 
no possibility of knowing. The Alabama 
might, by some mischance, have destroyed 
a great part of New York; should we, 
therefore, have had to pay for the rebuild- 
ing of New York, without any relation 
to the fact that it is obviously the duty 
of the United States to guard against 
such surprises? The rule of “due dili- 
gence,” as laid down by the Arbitrators, 
is unintelligible and absolutely inapplica- 
ble to the emergencies of the future. 

But, on the whole, both England and 
America have every right to be thankful 
for the issue of the Arbitration. Nor can 
we agree with M. John Lemoinne, the able 
editor of the Débats, that this first success 
of a great international arbitration being 
solely due to the fact that neither England 
nor the United States wished to quarrel, 
the pacific result is an accident without 
meaning for the world at large. No doubt 
it would be absurd to suppose that be- 
cause we have settled this little difference 
with our Americin cousins, and agreed to 
pay three millions odd sterling rather than 
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let it cause bad blood between us, there- 
fore France aud Germany will settle the 
difference about. Alsace and Lorraine in 
the same fashion, and the reign of ever- 
lasting peace be proclaimed. We are per- 
fectly aware of the difference between a 
bitter national feud and a vexatious na- 
tional misunderstanding, and do not at all 
believe that quarrels of the former kind 
will be settled in our day,—or in any day 
in which there is no strong military force 
behind international tribunals,— by arbi- 
tration. But not the less will the example 
of England and America make a profound 
impression on the world. It will no longer 
be thought dishonourable to refer second- 
ary disagreements, not yet grown to the 
full dimensions of a bitter quarrel, to a fair 
arbitration. The respect for arbitration 
will gain by the happy results of this great 
negotiation, and little by little we may 
hope to see international differences ad- 
justed with more equity and less outpour- 
ing of blood. The first. step is always the 
most difficult. The knowledge that Eng- 
land has deliberately paid more that three 
nillions sterling as damages in order to 
settle a difference in which she had stren- 
uously maintained that she was not in 
fault, will be a great encouragement to 
large States accused of wrong to waive 
fanciful considerations of honour for a 
substantial gain of equity, and to small 
States to act with that temper and consid- 
eration which may gain from an impar- 
tial Court a judgment in their favour. It 
is the arrogance of great countries in in- 
ternational quarrels, and the hopelessness 
of small countries, which together produce 
80 many dangerous imbroglios. 


From The Spectator. 
RODOLPH, MARCHESE D’AFFLIiTILO, 


On the last Sunday of the past July, 
there was a funeral and interment at Na- 
ples of a man who has left his mark in re- 
cent Italian history, more deeply, per- 
chance, than any politician except Cavour. 
“Si monumenium queris, circumspice,” 
might be said of him almost as truly as of 
the builder of St. Paul’s Cathedral. With- 
out the aid of special events and circum- 
stances, indeed, Rodolph, Marquis d’ Afflit- 
to,de Monte Falcone, and de Frignano 
Maggiore, Duke de Castropignano, de 
Campomele, and d’Apropoli, Prince de 
Durazzano, Patrician of Amalfi, Grandee 
of Spain of the First-Class, would never 
have become what men call him to-day, the 
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Maker of the Neapolitan Revolution. But 
this is only saying that Revolution itself 
must have its reasons, and there was no 
student of history, no observer of the ne- 
cessary tendencies of political influences, 
who would at any time during the quarter- 
century which preceded the expulsion of 
the Neapolitan Bourbons have hesitated 
to say that the condition of affairs which 
existed in Neapolitan Italy, as in Papal 
Italy and Austrian Italy, must sooner or 
later, and sooner rather than later, find a 
eaceful or violent remedy. Rodolph, 
Marquis d’ Afflitto, was one of those observ- 
ant students, and a foremost of them, who 
saw that an anachronism must cease to be 
an anachronism or must die, and who, 
moreover, succeeded in carrying out in ac- 
tion what he beheld so clearly in prevision. 
Rodolph d’Afflitto was not always a 
Revolutionist, but he was always a Pro- 
gressist, and revolution is only the forlorn 
hope of the soldiers of liberty and progress. 
He ended his days a subject of Victor 
Emanuel, but if judicial blindness had net 
sealed the sight of the heirs of Don Carlos, 
it was not the fault of the Marquis d’ Afflit- 
to that Italian union did not conquer the 
idea of Italian unity, and Pio Nono’s brok- 
en dream of a confederation of constitu- 
tional Princes become the State system of 
the Peninsula. Born in 1809, at Ariano, 
in Apulia, he was still a very young man 
when he entered the public service as a 
Referendary of the Consulta, a post ob- 
tained not by family influence, but by pub- 
lic competition, to which he remained at- 
tached down to the year 1840. In that 
year his proved abilities led to his promo- 
tion to an office of more independence, and 
he successively became Sub-intendant and 
Intendant at various cities in Sicily and 
on the mainland, and finally at Naples. 
He was at Naples when the Revolution of 
1848 broke out. During his administra- 
tive career he had been brought into close 
but not corrupting contact with the fright- 
ful abuses which were ingrained in the 
whole system of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, and he was now among the leading 
spirits who hailed with enthusiasm and 
hope the promise of constitutional freedom, 
and national independence. When the re- 
ciprocal excesses of the revolutionary and 
reactionary extremes had thrown back the 
control of affairs into the hands of the par- 
tizans of the old condemned system, the 
Marquis d’ Afflitto signalized himself by a 
display of proud and indomitable deter- 
mination, which was destined to becume 
the turning-point in his whole career. The 
farce of the petition to King Ferdinand to 
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withdraw the constitution to which he had! tremendous vitality, which intervened be- 


sworn had been set on foot to cover the 
monarch’s fatal resolution to violate his 
pledge. The procedure by which the farce 
was carried on is familiar to timid despot- 
isms. The superior officials especially 
were instructed to procure the signatures 
of their subordinates to the precious docu- 
ment which besought his Majesty, out of 
consideration for the welfare of his people. 
and in conformity with the promptings of 
his royal and paternal heart, to take back 
those naughty liberties which his erring 
subjects only knew how to misuse. The 
pretence that the King was no party to 
this pitiful device allowed d’Afilitto to 
make a reply that was at once perfectly 
respectful towards the royal dignity as the 
royal dignity ought to be, and full of crush- 
ing and unanswerable rebuke to the guilty 
personages, whoever they might be. “It 
does not belong to me, a subject of my 
Sovereign,” said the Liberal noble, “to 
give to the King counsels which he does 
not ask, and above all, to counsel him to 
. commit the perjury which this petition 

proposes.” Bat Ferdinand II., any more 
than our own Charles I., was not the mon- 
arch to be moved by the remonstrances of 
a Falkland or a Hampden. Like the ob- 
stinate and ill-starred Stuart, the autocrat 
of Naples kept his honour to his familiars, 
and restricted his fidelity to the circle of 
his family. After a personal interview, in 
which D’Afflitto repeated to his Sovereign 
the substance of his reply to that Sove- 
reign’s agents, the future President of the 
“ Committee of Order,” which drove Fran- 
cis II. beyond the Volturno, was informed 
that sentiments so disloyal could not be 
tolerated in a public functionary. —— 
d’Afflitto was dismissed from the public 
service. It was not in the power of Court 
or Court sycophants to dismiss him from 
public life. It should not be forgotten that 
another distinguished Neapolitan, the Arch- 
bishop of Naples, Cardinal Riario Sforza, 
—the patriot prelate who had given two 
of his own horses towards the war against 
Austria — was a companion of d’ Afflitto in 
the repudiation of the poor trick of the 
petition. It was not without warning that 
the House of Bourbon was running to its 
doom. 

Our limits will not allow us-to enter 
into any detailed review of the activity of 
the Marquis d’Afflitto during the dread 
pause, the stagnation that was so full of 





tween the events of 1848 and the Franco- 
Sardinian war against Austria. It must 
suffice to say that constitutional reform 
though not coupled with the expulsion of 
the House of Bourbon, but only with 
the expulsion of the German tyrant, the 
hated Tedesco, continued to be the goal of 
all his aspirations and of all his exertions. 
But constitutional reform was as far off as 
ever, and the Princes of Italy refused to 
take sides with the nation against the for- 
eigner. Austria, firmly planted in Venetia 
and Lombardy by that Treaty of Vienna 
which consecrated so many infamies, had 
gradually extended her dominions, by 
treaty or encroachment, until Piedmont 
and Naples alone were outside the circle 
of her thralls. The Duchies of Central 
Italy were so many Venetias. Austrian 
garrisons held the Romagna with a3 little 
practical regard for the Papal sovereignty 
as is now shown by the governors of the 
King of Italy. From time to time the 
Pope uttered feeble protests, but when the 
time for action came, when the time for 
taking sides came, when the time for death 
or victory came, the Roman Pontiff was 
only able to remember that he was the 
“common father of the faithful,” and or- 
dained an absolute neutrality. The com- 
mon father of the faithful should not have 
forgotten, if he meant to continue a tem- 
poral sovereign as well, that a tem- 
poral sovereign has temporal duties, and 
that the place of an Italian monarch, be 
he common father of the faithful five hun- 
dred times over, was in the front rank of 
the twenty-five millions of the great, the 
gifted, the down-trodden, but imperishable 
Italian people. It was not by irrelevant 
references to their spiritual office that the 
medieval Popes had made themselves the 
champions of Italian freedom in the long 
wars against the German Emperors and 
the French Kings. 

D’Afflitto was no friend to the wilder 
views of Garibaldi, and on this account he 
was pursued by the bitter hatred of some 
of the Ultra journals. He was above all 
things, however, an Italian statesman and 
administrator, endowed with the Italian 
political instinct, and as he was neither 
before nor behind his age, he had the hap- 
piness to see the realization, if not of what 
he believed to be the best, at least of 
what he recoguized to be the best possi- 
ble. 





